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Ipsos Custodes 


HE Prime Minister’s aim, in constructing his “ care- 
taker government ” has clearly been to make as few 
changes as possible. This, it is to be presumed, is only an 
interim Cabinet and there will be further changes after the 
election, whoever wins, If the Labour Party is to be accused 
of desertion while the Tories manfully labour on, it is an 
obvious tactic to fill only those gaps left by the deserters 
and not to give the appearance of seizing with any avidity 
on the opportunity of re-shaping the Cabinet. 
In any event, the result has been to make what is really 
a major reconstruction look like a minor re-shuffle. The 
most difficult gap to fill was clearly that left by Mr Bevin 
at the Ministry of Labour—it is one of the major dis- 
advantages of the Labour secession that the process of 
“unwinding ” the manpower mobilisation is not to be pre- 
sided over by one who enjoys such universal respect 
among the wage-earners of the country. But if a Tory has 
to fill the post, Mr Butler is as good a choice as could be 
made. He has had some experience at the Ministry of 
Labour, he is personally liked and conciliatory in method, 
and his successful piloting of the Education Act shows him 
to be a skilful administrator. The other major gaps have 
been filled, in the main, by promotions within the ranks of 
the Tory Ministers ; Mr Bracken goes to the Admiralty, 
Mr Macmillan to the Air Ministry, Sir Donald Somervell 
to the Home Office. One of the few newcomers, Lord 
Rosebery, becomes Secretary of State of Scotland. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction is abolished and Lord Woolton 
Moves, with the same duties, to the Lord Presidency. Mr 


Lyttelton is to combine. the Ministry of Production with 


the Board of Trade—a much better marriage than the _ 


rumoured one of the Ministries of Production and Supply, 
since the Ministry of Production’s activities have for some 
time past been more concerned with past-war and recon- 
struction matters than with munitions. 

All the above-mentioned Ministers are to be in the 
sixteen-man Cabinet—not apparently to be known as the 
War Cabinet. Possibly this is intended by Mr Churchill to 
be a permanent solution of the problem of the size of the 
Cabinet. Whether or not 16 is the best size, it is certainly 
better than 40, which is the number of posts of “ Cabinet 
rank.” The sixteen are made up of the Prime Minister, the 
two major sinecure offices (the Lord President and the 
Lord Privy Seal), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
three Service Ministers, the six civilian Secretaries of 
State, the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Ministers of Labour and Agriculture. Whether the choice 
is of men or of offices remains to be seen. It also remains to 
be seen whether the Cabinet, unlike the War Cabinet, will 
in fact function as an exclusive body, confining its meet- 
ings to its members, or whether the distinction between 
“ Cabinet ” end “ Cabinet rank ” will continue to be almost 
entirely honorific. 

Outside the Cabinet, the most interesting appointment 
is that of Sir“Arthur Salter as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, with a particular mandate for matters concerned 
with European Reconstruction. Sir Arthur has recently 
been urging the appointment of a Minister to take in hand 
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the urgent problems of formulating and co-ordinating 
British policy in Europe and it is a very wise move to set 
him to a task for which he is so clearly qualified. The pro- 
posal was, however, that the co-ordinator should be of 
the highest authority and it is doubtful whether, from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he will be able, for example, to per- 
suade the War Office to his view of the proper priorities. 

A queer state of affairs has been created at the Foreign 
Office. Mr Eden remains, of course. But Mr Law is 
replaced as Minister of State by Mr Mabane. It has not 
been specifically stated, but it is the natural presumption, 
that Mr Mabane will inherit Mr Law’s duties connected 
with economic relations with the United States—such mat- 
ters as Lend-Lease, Bretton Woods, and the negotiation of 
agreements on post-war commercial policy. Mr Law has 
acquired definite views on these subjects, as close to Free 
Trade and laisser faire as a latter-day Tory allows himself 
to approach, and it is difficult not to see in his transfer to 
the Ministry of Education, promotion though it technically 
is, a victory for the very difterent school of thought repre- 
sented by Lord Beaverbrook, The two Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries are Lord Dunglass and Lord Lovat. 
Lord Dunglass. was Mr Chamberlain’s Parliamentary 
Private Secretary and his only recent intervention in 
politics was to support the Tory “revolt” on the treat- 
ment of Poland at Yalta. Lord Lovat is a commando leader 
of the greatest distinction and bravery ; from what is 
known of his political associations he can be expected to be 
to the Right of the Conservatives. It is perhaps a mistake 
to credit junior Ministers with much influence on policy, 
especially in the Foreign Office. But these appointments 
can hardly avoid creating an unfortunate impression both 
at home and abroad. 

This is the greater pity because of the high desirability 
of keeping foreign affairs, at least during the period of 
peacemaking, on a non-party plane. What is more, there is 
good reason for hoping that this will be possible, It has 
been suggested that, if there is to be another meeting of 
the Big Three before the result of the election is known, 
Mr Churchill will invite Mr Attlee to accompany him and 
it would certainly be a most desirable thing to do, not 
only because of the political uncertainties of these weeks, 
but as a permanent policy. © 

A non-partisan approach to foreign policy, or to any 
other sort of policy, cannot, however, be had merely by 
waving the magic wand of consultation or by putting two 


Vestern Association—I 


New Model 


HE proposal that the states of Western Europe should 

develop a closer association among themselves has 
had a chequered history. The Foreign Office has blown 
hot and cold, largely in accordance with the state of 
relations with Soviet Russia and the means thought 
best from time to time for improving them. American 
opinion has also been suspicious, divided as it is between 
those who are congenitally suspicious of all British moves 
and those who condemn as “ power politics ” and “ spheres 
of influence ” all proposals less sweeping than a universal 
and equal system of collective security. The Russians, 
alternately proclaiming that peace is indivisible and that 
their own division of Europe would be menaced by any 
association that was not formed under Russian leadership, 
have so far instructed the Communists in the West to 
oppose the idea root and branch, In Britain itself, the 
proposal has met with opposition both from those who 
dream the dream of a self-sufficient Empire and from those 
who see the vision of a federation of the whole of Europe, 
East and West, North and South. 

On top of all this, the first authoritative sponsoring of 
the idea, in General Smuts’s London of nearly two 
years ago, put it in the worst possible light. General Smuts 
rested his plea for closer unity on three points—the might 
and possible aggressiveness of Russia; the eclipse of 
France as a-continental power ; and the need for Britain 
to reinforce its own strength by dominating its neighbours. 
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party leaders into the same aircraft. Indeed, it is the core 
of the case against coalitions that the attempt to impose 
agreement where there is none merely produces a paralysis 
of all policy. The particular circumstance that makes jt 
possible to urge a lifting of foreign policy out of the 
party battle is that there is a substantial measure of 
agreement. Mr Bevin’s impressive speech at Blackpool 
last week amply demonstrated not only that, in the event 
of a Labour victory, there is a competent candidate ayaij- 
able for the Foreign Office—if, indeed, Mr Bevin is not 
installed on the other side of Downing Street—but also 
that there are very few differences, and those few un- 
important, between the Labour view of foreign policy and 
the Conservative. Mr Bevin’s advocacy of the policy of 
alliance with America and Russia and of the necessity for 
reconstructing collective security was unexceptionable 
from any point of view, and his conception of a Britain 
armed sufficiently to defend itself and equipped by com- 
pulsory national service was one which has hitherto been 
almost prescriptively Conservative. His blend of policies 
on the economic side was also well calculated to please a 
wide audience—support, on the one hand, for the princi- 
ples of the Hot Springs and Bretton Woods agreements and 
for multilateral trade arrangements, but insistence, on the 
other hand, on the necessity of bulk purchases and of 
Empire preference. 

Whether Mr Bevin’s ideas on foreign policy are exactly 
those best fitted to advance the interests of the country is 
not, at the moment, the point. There are, in fact, a number 
of items on which it would be proper to make some 
criticism, particularly Mr Bevin’s surprising willingness to 
put the cost of supporting domestic agriculture on the con- 
sumer of food—that is, very heavily on the poor—rather 
than on the taxpayer in proportion to his ability to bear it. 
But the point of greatest importance at this moment of 
returning party strife is that there are, in the field of 
foreign affairs, no differences of practical policy, and 
hardly even difference of approach, separating the parties. 
It will be a breakdown of statesmanship if no attempt is 
made to build on this fact a structure of active co-operation 
and mutual commitment within a sphere that is easily 
delimited. The time to do this is now, before it is known 
which of the parties will be the giver and which the 
recipient of the concession. It will be difficult enough to 
navigate through the dark waters of the coming years 
without manufacturing differences that do not exist. 


in Europe ? 


Thus, in addition to the hostility that could have been 
expected in any case, General Smuts contrived at one blow 
to insult the French, to antagonise the smaller Western 
countries and to confirm Russian suspicions. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this bad start, it is a very 
sensible idea. Moreover, the general posture of affairs has 
been moving, since General Smuts spoke, strongly in 11 
favour. For the British people, the final stages of the wat 
in Europe proved that closer association with Holland, 
Belgium and France is not a luxury dictated by a desire 
to pull level with the physical power of Russia or the 
United States but a first strategic priority in all planning 
for security after the war. A successful invading fleet has 
crossed the Channel from Britain to the Continent. The 
direction could be reversed now that the technique has 
been established. Bombs and rockets have rained 0? 
southern England from sites along the coasts and deep into 
the western fringe of Europe. It has been made equally 
clear to the European peoples that Great Britain is the 
last bastion of their independence and the only bridge- 
head through which the resources of the New World 
can be deployed for the safety and freedom of the 
Old. Thus a mutual strategic need has been established 
beyond any possibility of dissent. , 
The first year of liberation has demonstrated quite 4 
clearly the inter-connection of all problems of economic 
reconstruction. In every sphere, from transport and ship- 
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ing space to supplies of raw materials, the needs of 
Western Europe can be satisfactorily met only if they are 
considered jointly and joint priorities fixed. A European 
Transport Commission covering Western Europe has 
already been set up. In the Emergency Supplies Commit- 
tee, established this week to regulate the flow of materials 
to Europe, all the members except Greece and Turkey on 
the receiving side and the United States on the supply 
side, belong to the “ western fringe.” Nor is co-operation 
between these states essential only during the transition 
from war to peace. All the states of Western Europe are 
committed to the avoidance of the mass unemployment 
from which all suffered before the war. All, apparently, 
accept the degree of planning which a policy of full employ- 
ment involves. What is more, the nations of Western 
Europe are almost the only ones that both have a problem 
of securing full employment and also recognise the neces- 
sity for positive action by governments to secure it. Soviet 
Russia and the primary producers do not have the 
problem ; the United States does not recognise the 
remedy. And as if this were not enough to draw the 
economic policies of the Western European states together, 
there is the further double circumstance that all of them 
are highly dependent on international trade and that all 
of them trade largely with each other. For nations in these 
circumstances to lay their economic plans in isolation 
would end either in failure or in the most poverty-inducing 
autarky. It would be difficult to imagine a more conclusive 
case for purposeful economic integration. 


_ It is not only that the internal reasons for closer 


association have grown more compelling. The general 
development of world affairs is steadily making the 
idea more acceptable than it was even three months 
ago. At the Yalta Conference, a supreme effort was 
made to prevent the division of Europe into spheres of 
influence, and the proposals for a Western Association, 
which had received the modified blessing of the British 
Government last autumn, were deliberately put aside lest 
they should be used by the Russians to justify an exclu- 
sive sphere of influence for themselves in Eastern Europe. 
When the conference was over it was possible for a brief 
moment to believe that this plan had succeeded and that the 
dream of a single structure of policy for the whole of 
Europe, presided over by the three powers in concert, 
could still be entertained. But that dream did not last 
long. Whether or not it is still possible to escape from 
the accomplished fact of a Chinese Wall running across 
Europe from Luebeck to Trieste, it is now clear beyond 
any mistaking that the Russian influence in Eastern 
Europe is intended to be exclusive. So clearly has this 
been demonstrated that the Russians now seem inclined 
to withdraw their opposition to a closer association of 
the Western states—which could never, of course, be 
intended to be a tithe as tightly drawn as. the Soviet bloc 
in the East. In any case, the only approach that it is 
Possible to make at present to the ideal of a freely federated 
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or united Europe is for the countries of the West—and 
possibly also of the Mediterranean—to draw more closely 
together. 


On the other side of the Atlantic, the United States has 
moved decisively toward a policy of regionalism. The Act 
of Chapultepec, signed at the Pan-American Conference 
at Mexico City, is a full regional agreement covering 
defence policy and economic co-operation. At the San 
Francisco Conference, the regionalists, represented strongly 
by the Latin American states, succeeded in establishing 
the validity of regional agreements on defence under the 
loose surveillance of the Security Council. 

The fact that both the Russians and the Americans 
have accepted regionalism as a cornerstone of their foreign 
policy does not necessarily mean that they would favour 
the application of the same principle in Europe. It is 
difficult to say precisely what their attitude. now is. 
Marshal Stalin, in a recent speech, appeared to bless the 
idea of a Western bloc. His attitude would, no doubt, 
turn on the question whether the association in Western 
Europe seemed to be directed against a possible resur- 
gence of Germany, or a possible extension of Russian, 
power. 


The Americans would undoubtedly regard special 
economic arrangements with suspicion. But it should be 
possible to convince the United States that the purpose 
behind closer association is to expand, not contract, foreign 
trade, and that as a prosperous market, 120 million strong, 


‘Western Europe would be a far more stable trading partner 


than a divided Europe, a prey to depression and unemploy- 
ment. Nor: would a local association prevent Western 
Europe from joining in world-wide policies for expanding 
prosperity and international trade. If the Western Associa- 
tion were modelled on the principles of Chapultepec’ and 
on the underlying doctrine of the Good Neighbour, it 
would meet with a far more sympathetic reception in the 
United States at present than at any other time in recent 
years. 


The change in the attitude of the other Great Powers 
towards regional arrangements smooths the way towards a 
closer association of Western Europe. Jt is, however, a 
negative factor only. The decisive force is naturally the 
attitude of the Western States themselves. The Norwegians 
and the Dutch have in the past declared themselves 
emphatically for an “ Atlantic Community.” In 1943, Mr 
Van Kleffens, the Dutch Foreign Minister, specifically 
supported the conception of a Western Association as a 
defensive wall against future German aggression. The Bel- 
gian Government, with the exception of its Communist 
members, is known to favour the greatest possible degree 
of strategic and economic integration with its neighbours. 

In France, policy appears to be divided. Public opinion 
generally and the milieux of the non-Communist Resist- 
ance and of the Socialists in particular support the idea 
of closer unity. They see it as a natural extension of the 
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system of security already initiated in the Franco-Soviet 
treaty:.The bridge of security across Europe must be 
strengthened at its Western end. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is, however, equivocal and emotional—as it will very 
possibly remain so long as General de Gaulle has chief 
responsibility for moulding France’s foreign policy.. It 
appears that the British Government has already suggested 
an alliance. To this the French replied that in order to 
build the alliance on the firmest possible basis all outstand- 
ing problems—-in particular, the Levant and the French 
zone of occupation in Germany—must first be settled. 

There, it appears, the negotiations rest. Nor are they 
likely to prosper better so long as the basis of negotiation 
is the negative question of differences to be settled rather 
than the positive approach of policies to be jointly pursued. 
If advantage is to be taken of the changed attitude of the 
Great Powers, if the desire for co-operation among’ the 
smaller Western Powers is to be canalised into construc- 
tive channels, it is not possible to wait any longer upon 
France, The right course is to proceed with those countries 
that are more ready: to talk business, to leave an honoured 
place for France at the table, and to have confidence that, 
before long, a less angular mood will prevail in Paris. The 
time has surely come to discuss, not the high politics of a 
Western Association, but the practical ways and means, the 
logistics of the proposal. This initiative can only come from 
the British Government. . 

Those who have been to Europe since the liberation 
say that people in, this country do not realise on the 
one hand the prestige it now enjoys, and on the 
other the bewilderment felt over its apparent lack 
of a coherent foreign policy. There can have been 
few occasions in history when a _ constructive lead 
would have been more eagerly ‘followed or when 


the diplomatic horizon was more earnestly scanned. 


for the smallest cloud of policy. It is true that any proposals 
from Great Britain would have to avoid the errars which 
marred General Smuts’s approach to the question. It would 
have to be made absolutely clear that far from constituting 
a menace to Russia, a Western Association was a 
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strengthening of the existing Anglo-Soviet and Franco. 
Soviet Pacts. It would be necessary to secure the under- 
standing and acceptance of the United States and the 
Dominions that it was a practical application of the mutual 
assistance principle that was proposed, not the building of a 
ring fence round an exclusive and potentially aggressive 
combination. Any scheme proposed would have to be free 
of any taint of British “imperalism” or domination, 
The only possible policy is the Good Neighbour policy, 
worked out in a form to suit the strategic and economic 
needs of Western Europe. The framers of policy would 
also do well to avoid all suggestion of constitution-making 
or of working out rigid covenants. The proposal can 
succeed only as an association of convenience, based on 
pragmatic principles and justified, not by its theory, but 
by its performance. ; 

These may seem a formidable list of obstacles to over- 
come. Yet there is nothing in the nature of the proposed 
association to make any one of the obstacles insuperable. 
At the same time, the achievement of such an integration 
might well start new currents flowing in international life. 
The world seems so far to have found no middle term 
between the one extreme of autarky and expansion by 
aggression and the opposite extreme of isolated sovereignty 
—political and economic—in which the devil takes the 
weakest, hindmost state. If in Western Europe the Powers 
can prove that sovereign independence is no bar to close 
political and strategic association, and that the co-ordina- 
tion of economic policy is possible on a wider basis than 
that of the single national community, they may well create 
a nucleus to which other states, pursuing similar policies, 
can later join themselves. In the past, associations or 
federations of peoples have often tended to start from a 
single centre and grow outwards by attraction. Conceived 
and developed in this way, the Association of Western 
Europe could be a new model for internationalism in the 
twentieth century. 

It is proposed, in a short series of articles, to examine 
more closely the ways and means of such a Westem 
Association. 


Exports and Industry 


F% economic policy by far the most interesting of the 
Government changes has been the replacement of 
Mr Dalton by Mr Lyttelton at the Board of Trade. Under 
Mr Dalton, the Board of Trade has been the target of 
the most widespread criticism for its lethargy and lack of 
policy, and Mr Lyttelton’s main task will be to galvanise 
the department into life. He was an energetic and suc- 
cessful President four years ago, when he carried through 
both the concentration policy and the beginning of clothes. 
rationing. Then he was a newcomer to politics ; now he 
returns after more than three years in the War Cabinet. 
What is more, he is to rétain the post of Minister of Pro- 
duction, with the final powers over the allocation of re- 
sources that he wields in that office. There is no doubt 
that all the necessary authority for the re-conversion of 


British industry, with full powers over materials, pro- | 


ductive capacity, machine tools, imports, storage and 
factory space and conjoint powers over the industrial allo- 
cation of manpower, is being deliberately concentrated in 
one pair of hands. 

The supreme test of Mr Lyttelton will be exports. The 
restoration of the export trade will not be, in a quantitative 
sense, his largest problem ; the general efficiency of British 
industry and the attainment of an adequate and stable 
level of employment 4re both of them more fundamental. 
But the export problem is the most urgent, it is in the 
most critical state, and it presents the greatest difficulties. 
As a broad rule of thumb for the next few years, Mr 
Lyttelton might be well advised to assume that if he can 
set the export trade on its feet, his other problems will 
either look after themselves or at least be put well on the 
way to solution. 

The crucial importance of an export revival has been 
often remarked. But it has not yet really sunk into the 


VT 


public consciousness and no opportunity should be missed 
for repeating the emphasis. To pay for a volume of imports 
comparable to that of 1938 will require an increase of 
about 50 per cent by volume in British exports. Nor can 
the pre-war volume of imports be substantially cut down 
without grave inconvenience and discomfort to the 
country. After a decade of protectionism, there were not 
many unnecessary imports seven years ago. The §0 per 
cent increase in exports is not required to maintain some 
artificial standard of luxury, laid down as a target for no 
better reason than that it happened to be attained before 
the war broke out. It is required to maintain the standard 
of living of the country. Nor is a 50 per cent increase 
likely to be an easy task. On the contrary, it will be most 
difficult. The two great standbys of the British export 
trade have always been coal and textiles. British coal 1s 
now fabulously expensive and in critically short supply. 
Some of the textile industries, notably cotton, are ¢x- 
periencing great difficulty in getting their labour back at 
the prevailing wages and conditions of work; it is not 
unlikely that their labour costs will have to be increased, 
which will at once‘ react on the possibilities of export. 
No part of the. 50 per cent increase can be looked for 10 
these two directions ; indeed, coal and cotton cloth exports 
may find it difficult to regain their 1938 level. It follows 
that the proportionaté increase in all the other export 
trades will have to be all the higher. If there is to be 2 
50 per cent increase in total exports, but coal and cotton 
make only their 1938 contributions, the increase in the 
rest will have to be well over 60 per cent. And if anyone, 
after examining the prospects industry by industry, is coo 
fident that such an increase in sales can be achieved, he 
has yet to be heard from in public. 

In the short term, the problem is insoluble. The Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, in his recent Budget speech, 
accepted the inevitability of further deficits in the balance 
of payments for the next few years. No doubt the countries 
of the Commonwealth and Empire and the other close 
commercial friends of this country who have taken pay- 
ment for their goods in sterling balances during the war 
will be prepared to go on doing so for a short transitional 
period, provided grounds can be given them for confi- 
dence that thereafter they will be able to get real value 
for their sales. The crux of the problem in these next few 
years will be the dollar. The United States Congress has 
made it clear on many occasions that lend-lease is in- 
tended to-apply only for the period, and for the purposes, 
of hostilities against the common enemy, and in particular 
that lend-lease and export drives do not mix. It might 
conceivably be just possible to squeeze through these years 
by spending only such dollars as could be currently 
earned. But if it would be possible at all it would mean, 
in many respects, perpetuating the full rigours of the war 
economy. The other alternative is the raising of credits in 
the United States, which would be difficult. There is 
no assurance that this could be done at all, and if the 
President did not seek to impose written or unspoken 
conditions of an economic or political.character, Congress 
certainly would. 

These two short-period alternatives—continued short- 
ages or open borrowing from the United States—are both 
of them unpleasant. Nor could either of them be con- 
tinued for very long. Continued shortages would try the 
temper of the people and undermine the economic fabric 
of the country. Continued borrowings would before long 
lead to the most unpleasant relations between Britain and 
America. Indeed, it is almost certain that a time would 
come when, for political or economic reasons, further 
loans would not be forthcoming. This country would 
then face the grim necessity of an immediate and un- 
assisted balancing of its accounts without being able 
to count, as it can in the immediate future, on the 
buoyant support of a worldwide sellers’ market. 

«x 


_ The first requirement for a short-term export policy 
is therefore that it should aim to make the period as short 
as possible. In the main, the problem is one of supply, since 
there will be no lack of demand in the world for some time 
to come. The aim should be to ensure that in two years’ 
time from now a volume of British exports is available 
for sale on world markets 50 per cent jarger than that sold 
in 1938. This is quite inevitably a problem for Govern- 
ment. Ideological questions of control or no-control do 
not enter into it ; the job must be done by the Government 
because no one but the Government can do it. If Mr 
Lyttelton, seeking to apply Tory principles, tries to leave 
it to “ free enterprise,” he will make himself look just as 
foolish as if he had tried to run the Ministry of Production 
on free enterprise. The job is, first of all, to see that there 
1s a sufficient volume of non-war production ; that is 
inevitably a task for the allocation machinery. Secondly, 
It is necessary to see that the first claim on the production 
is for exports ; that is essentially a job for the priority 
machinery—in fact, for still more far-reaching interven- 
tion, since exports should not merely have priority, they 
should be compulsory. 

Indeed, the reconstruction of exports in these next two 
years (without prejudice to what it may be thereafter) is 
Precisely the sort of task with which Mr Lyttelton has 
been familiar at the Ministry of Production. First there 
must be a Programme. The task of estimating export 
requirements is certainly no more difficult than that of 
Predicting what strategy, the state of the war and he 
military whim will require in two years’ time ; the pro- 
gramming machinery could be turned over almost intact 
to the new job. And then, when the Programme exists, 
there is the task of organising the production to meet it, 
of seeing that the capacity is available, that the orders are 
Placed, that the materials, labour and machine tools are 
Supplied and that the schedules are adhered to. If these 
Procedures were something novel there might be an excuse 
for fumbling and delay. As it is, the familiar routine can 
be bodily transferred, and industrialists should be given 
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to understand that, in making for export during the next 
two years, they are serving the state fully as much as in 
making munitions during the six years of war. 

There is, however, one large difference between muni- 
tions production in wartime and production for export in 
peacetime. Munitions production had to be achieved 
regardless of cost. n the next two years it is possible 
that overseas buyers will not scrutinise prices too closely ; 
they will be only too anxious to get the supplies. But 
nothing could be more disastrous than to pursue the short- 
term programme without regard to prices. For a time will 
come, and come very quickly, when price will be all- 
important. The end of the short period will, after all, be 
indicated in two ways, by British production getting back 
to normal and by the abnormal world-wide demand dis- 
appearing. If, at that time, British goods are not competi- 
tive in price and in quality, then the first short period of 
supply difficulties will be succeeded by another period of 
demand difficulties. The only difference in Britain’s plight 
would be that before the turning-point we should be able 
to sell but not to supply, and that after it we should be 
able to supply but not to sell. 


¥ 


There is no way of dodging the necessity of being com- 
petitive in price and quality. For a few years, no doubt, 
countries that are dependent on the British market could 
be compelled, by various Schachtian devices, to take 
British goods at high prices—but only for as long as was 
necessary for them to adapt their economies and escape 
from the compulsion. Depreciation of the pound sterling, 
in so far as it was not immediately followed by other 
currencies, might provide a temporary stimulus. But 
it would be likely, in most circumstances, to raise the 
price of imported food and raw materials and thus either 
lower the British standard of living or defeat itself by 
leading to a rise in wages. Subsidies to exports, even if 
they were possible without foreign retaliation, could only 
be paid out of higher Gomestic prices. In short, if British 
exports are not attractive enough to sell in the required 
valume, the only freedom of choice left to British policy 
is whether the reduction in the standard of living will 
be taken in the form of a physical shortage of all imports 
or in that of a fall in real wages—war economy or 
depression. 

This is the real difficulty in export policy and the 
real challenge that it presents to economic sfatesmanship. 
The short-term problem can be solved by an energetic 
application of wartime methods of organisation. But a 
solution of the long-term problem can only be achieved 
by first solving the whole vast complex question of 
British industrial efficiency. It involves asking such ques- 
tions as whether the universal prevalence of price rings 
and restrictive cartels is comparable with competitive 
prices in export markets; whether competition can be 
suppressed at home without making British industrialists 
incapable of competing abroad. It involves looking closely 
into the comparative productive efficiency of every British 
industry, on the lines of the Platt and Reid Reports. It 
involves what is far more difficult. than the writing of 
reports, the acceptance of their recommendations. It 
involves putting the rival shibboleths of private enter- 
prise and public ownership on the shelf and, in their 
place, entering upon a technical enquiry, industry by 
industry, into the possibility of imposing productive 
efficiency by a change of structure and ownership. It 
involves asking why it is that British industry has such 
difficulty in keeping up to date. 

To all these questions the Tory Party has hitherto 
closed its eyes. But if Mr Lyttelton closes his eyes to 
them he will be personally and individually ensuring 
a Tory defeat at the next general election—not to men- 
tion a disaster for the country. He has a chance to show 
that government by the Business Party means the 
encouragement of efficiency and enterprise. And he 
has also a chance of throwing away the country’s oppor- 
tunity of making a new economic start. 
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The Levant Crisis 


IGHTING has disastrously broken out in Syria. 
Damascus has been shelled, Hamma is reported to 
have been bombed and it seems certain that unless some 
sort of truce can be quickly patched up, the situation will 
get completely out of hand. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat at this stage that the 
dispute between the French and the Syrians and Lebanese 
is not a matter of their concern alone. The whole Middle 
East is involved now that the Arab League is in being. 
The Council of the League is to meet at once to consider 
the struggle, and the Egyptian Government has lodged a 
severe protest with the British, the Americans, the French 
and the Russian Governments. The Western Great Powers 
are equally involved, by their long-term strategic interests, 
by their unequivocal recognition of Syrian and Lebanese 
independence, and by their immediate need of speedy 
communications with the Far Eastern zone of war. Great 
Britain is involved in an especial and extremely delicate 
sense. Its treaties with Iraq and Egypt exasperate the 
French, who see no reason why France should not be 
conceded similar arrangements. The presence of British 
troops in Syria has, coupled with the intemperate attitude 
of certain past British officials, encouraged the Syrians 
and Lebanese to expect active British support in opposing 
the French. And this attitude, combined with the neigh- 
bouring problem of Palestine, induces many French people 
to denounce British “ hypocrisy ” and to regard all efforts 
at mediation as underhand methods of squeezing the 
French out. It.is difficult to imagine a more tortuous and 
highly charged political situation or one with which the 
ordinary resources of diplomacy seem so inadequate to deal. 

Nevertheless, the British Government has been in- 
evitably and rightly obliged to intervene. Last week, when 
the crisis became menacing, it took the somewhat unusual 
step of issuing a Foreign Officé pronouncement on this 
quarrel between two of its friends. This was followed— 
on Tuesday—by a statement in the House of Commons 
by the Foreign. Secretary. Both announcements have 
virtues. Though the first, with its reproof to the French for 
mistiming their troop movements, and to the Syrians for 
breaking off negotiations at the sight of 500 extra soldiers, 
sounded a trifle sententious, it was impartial and calming. 
Further, the combined effect is not wholly negative. Both 
statements announced that the British and American 
Governments were in consultation. All this is a continua- 
tion of past policy. Everyone knows that the British 
Government has, since 1941, and particularly early this 
year when Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt were in 
the Middle East, done its utmost to bring together two 
negotiators whose differences it has not hitherto thought 
irreconcilable. Even after the fighting began, Mr Eden 
assured the House of Commons that the Government was 
continuing its efforts to restore calm and would work in the 
closest possible contact with the American Government. 

But as things stand, it is now most questionable whether 
this attitude is enough: whether the British Govern- 
ment has said all: that, in its own interests, it should 
now say. The Franco-Syrian quarrel has already 
passed the stage at which interested third parties 
can do their best work from the touchline. It has 
become one of those difficult disputes in which both parties 
have struck attitudes too uncompromising to abandon in 
face of threatened shooting, It has become a row in which 
each is too incensed to take the elementary diplomatic step 


of putting forward proposals sufficiently moderate to place 
the other in the wrong. 


* 


_ Once matters have reached such a pass, mere exhorta- 
ton is not enough. Some outsider must take a plunge and 
proffer a solution sufficiently new to throw the old dead- 
lock out of perspective. Great Britain is the most interested 
outsider, not only as neighbour to France and friendly 


TS, sponsor to the Arab League, but also because the affairs of 


the Middle East are of consequence to the whole Common- 
wealth. Not only the United Kingdom, but India and the 
three Dominions of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are affected 

While it is easy to see the need for a fresh initiative, 
over and above the consistent effort to calm both sides, jt 
is much more difficult, precisely because of the involve- 
ment of issues, to work out the kind of offer which would 
be new enough and attractive enough to create a new start. 
Some lines of approach are, however, obvious. First of all. 
any proposals should, if it is humanly possible, be made 
jointly in the name both of Britain and America. On the 
French side, this would have the effect of quieting the 
uncontrolled resentment which Britain’s position in the 
Middle East seems to excite in some Frenchmen. On the 
Arab side, it would bring into the picture an outside 
Power whose prestige is high in the Levant and would 
also lessen the fears of Western rivalries splitting the 
Middle East into rival spheres. 

Secondly, the proposals must take into account the 
extreme sensitiveness of French opinion and the some- 
what unbalanced approach of France’s leader. If any offer, 
gesture or phrase can be made to help French prestige 
and to provide a dignified and reasonable retreat from an 
impossible position, it should not be neglected. For 
example, one of the constant French criticisms in recent 
months has been the overlooking and brushing aside of the 
French desire to contribute to the fighting in the Far East. 
If that contribution were now to be recognised and stressed 
by the Chiefs of Staff and all proposals for a settlement 
in the Levant linked to the common need for peaceful 
lines of communication through the Mediterranean to the 
Far East, it would clearly be easier for the French to 
retreat from their present extremity. 

Yet the proposals must meet the Syrian and Lebanese 
demand for the withdrawal of the French reinforcements 
as a preliminary to negotiation. It is useless for the French 
to point to Iraq and Egypt and plead that they have a right 
to the same military privilege. The truth is that the Iraqi 
and Egyptian treaties are probably out of date and the 
British, like the French, are under the obligation of dis- 
covering new formulz. This does not mean that the Arabs 
can dispense with outside military support. Their lands 
are rich, accessible and desirable, but at the same time 
too weak in modern weapons or industries to defend their 
assets. A hothead crowd in Cairo or Damascus may shout 
for an army, but every Arab statesman knows that self- 
defence is, and will for years be, impossible, and that some 
~. means of protection against aggressors must be 
ound. 


Thus their reaction is not a simple slogan of “ Away, 


with the West! ” They know that they need outside help. 
They need it militarily, and they need it in order to secure 
the political and social education that will raise them out 
of the morass of poverty, ignorance and ill-health of which 
they are now aware, and which they are beginning to want 
to cure. They are ready to see treaties which are mutual 
bargains, bringing strategic advantage to the one side and 
enlightenment to the other. But they are determined that, 
in future, such treaties shall carry no taint of tutelage. 
Their fundamental, objection to France’s present proposals 
is that these are couched in “the old-fashioned language of 
a colonial power.” For the future, any bargain that is not 
to prove a recurrent source of resentment and disturbance 
must bring patent two-way advantage and must be struck 
between free and equal partners. Each side—east and west 
—needs the other ; each has assets to offer. 


* 


If all these factors are taken together—American partic! 
pation, common strategic needs of the Great Powers, the 
very real advantages they and the Arabs can exchange 
it should not be impossible to devise new proposals. 
Britain would serve its own interests as well as other 
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people’s if it were to put them forward. They will become 
harder to formulate if the Syrian sore is allowed to fester 
or if it were to spread to Palestine. Now is a moment 
at which to speak out. 

The essence of the proposals would be a joint Anglo- 
American-French approach to the Arab League as a 
whole. The three Powers would jointly offer to lease from 
the Arab League the bases and commercial airfields 
that they need for their Middle Eastern purposes. 
Joint Anglo-American-French undertakings are not un- 
known in the Middle East—for instance, there is the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. But the new proposals should 
go further than the bare money payment for port or 
airfield. For instance, it would be more acceptable if the 
bases leased were so far as possible placed out of sight— 
that is out of mind of xenophobe feast day crowds. Modern 
forces are so mobile that it should be possible to take 
the necessary military precautions from stations such as 


Tobruk or Rutbah, Palmyra or Akaba. Going a stage . 


further the proposal could be made not only acceptable 
but actively desirable to the Arabs if Britain and its 
colleagues were to accompany it not simply with the stale 
old appurtenances of foreign policy—goodwill messages, 
foreign schoolbooks, laymen’s prattle—but with samples 
of the progressive social policy which represents their true 
face and nature over the past fifty years. A Beveridge 
report is a British best seller, while a TVA book does 
duty for America. The French have the record of the 


NOTES OF 


It was singularly appropriate that the first business of 
the House of Commons after the change of Government 
should have been a debate on coal, for there is no other 
issue about which party feelings run so high. Although the 
expected onslaught on Major Lloyd George from Labour 
and Liberal benches did not develop, there were plenty of 
sharp exchanges in Tuesday’s debate, and it is quite clear 
that, however theoretically desirable it might be to keep 
coal out of politics, the future of the mining industry will 
in practice be one of the main issues at the election. 

Major Lloyd George, rather in the position of a pebble 
left high and dry by the outgoing tide, announced that the 
policy of the Conservative Government, if returned to 
power, would be to leave the “ working, treatment and dis- 
posal” of coal to private enterprise, “ provided these were 
planned in accordance with the national need and con- 
ducted with the maximum efficiency.” This generally 
agreed platitude sounds as if the Government accepted 
Mr Foot’s plan, which extolled the virtues of free enterprise 
and whose two cardinal principles were the organisation of 
the industry on the basis of national service and the attain- 
ment of maximum productive efficiency. There is this differ- 
ence, however, between the Foot and the Lloyd George 
Proposals, that instead of leaving the industry to reorganise 
itself, the Government would appoint a central authority, 
subject to the general direction of the Minister of Fuel, 
with the object of promoting efficiency and with powers to 
enforce amalgamations, though the main reliance wou!d be 
on voluntary amalgamations. 

Major Lloyd George should know better than anyone 
else, after his experience of both sides of the industry, that 
his plan simply will not do. It does not represent any 
advance on the Coal Mines Act 6f 1938, and it relies mainly 
on the voluntary methods which failed so signally in the 
past. It is indeed difficult to see the need for a new 
authority if it is only to do what the Coal Commission was 
Supposed to do. Indeed, these proposals are a deliberate 
attempt to perpetuate the worst feature of wartime control. 
It is not a workable system for any industry to have one set 
of people actually sitting in the driver’s seat and another 
Set sitting behind “controlling” them. Having discovered 
how lamentably bad this system is, the Government now 
Propose to perpetuate it, thus showing how fully they take 
their place in the fine traditions of public intervention in the 
industry, 

Whatever else is done, this dual control must come to an 
end. Either the industry must be handed back to the mine- 
®wners to be run in accordance with each owner’s conception 
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Resistance and their post-war plans for economic and 
social reform. 

Finally, the offer should be underpinned by solid offers 
of economic assistance in the building of a strong unified 
Middle Eastern Economy and a statement on the priorities 
the Arab States can hope to obtain in the post-war 
period of shortage. Incidentally, a joint approach of this 
type would not jeopardise the special cultural interests 
of each Power in the area. French schools and colleges 
and institutions do not need exclusive military control, 
any more than the American university at Beirut has had 
to rely on American men of war. 

No one would pretend that such a solution is easy 
to achieve. Yet it is difficult to'see where else Mr Eden 
can look for a new formula on which to base fresh 
negotiations. The British Government will naturally 
remain in the closest contact with the Americans and 
with the parties to the dispute. It is to be hoped that 
its efforts will lead to constructive proposals on these 
lines. Naturally the way ahead is not all plain sailing. The 
British for instance have the Palestine dilemma to resolve 
before they cari look at the Middle East without a mote in 
their eye. America may not be sufficiently involved to wish 
for military commitments so far afield. Some Frenchmen 
will find it hard to discard their old individualistic role. 
But the attempt is well worth making.. Without it, murder 
and mistrust are likely to continue and to spread, and 
the Arabs will in time turn towards less supine defenders 
of their worldly goods. 


THE WEEK 


of his rights and duties, or else it must be handed over 
to someone else who will have the responsibility of running 
it in accordance with some other clearly defined principle, 
and who will also have the freedom of action to do so. 
Since the former alternative is not practical politics—as the 
Minister, with all his talk of private enterprise, knows per- 
fectly well—some variant of the second alternative is neces- 
sary. To lay down private enterprise as a fetish is fully as 
foolish as to think that nationalisation, by itself, will make 
any difference—indeed, in this industry it is more foolish. 

No proposals for the coal industry should be entertained 
for a moment unless they clearly state how it is proposed 
to reconcile a decent standard of living for the miners with 
the urgently necessary reduction in the price of coal. This 
is essentially a technical problem, and schemes of ownership 
or control are not worth looking at unless they can be 
proved to be likely to assist in solving the technical problem 
and in solving it quickly. 

Major Lloyd George is simply wasting time. Even if the 
Tory Party wins every seat in the House of Commons, a real 
coal policy will have to be produced before long. 


* * * 


Unfinished Business 
Only two weeks remain to the Long Parliament before 


“the Dissolution scheduled for June 15th. This limited time 


to wind up the unfinished business of the Coalition Govern- 
‘ment is, wisely, to be extended by the inclusion of Monday 


‘ afternoons in the Parliamentary week. Even with this, and 


with the drastic weeding out of unessential or too-contro- 
versial business, the remaining sessions will not be able to 
escape an underlying sense of urgency. 

First on the list of business to be included in the fort- 
night’s timetable are those measures which are needed to 
preserve the continuity of the financial structure of govern- 
ment. Mr Churchill announced on Tuesday that an abbre- 
viated version of the Finance Bill will, with the consent of 
the House, be introduced to provide for taxation, on the 
lines of the Budget proposals, in the interim period. In the 
same category are the motions for supply and supplementary 
votes of credit which will also have to be fitted in. Secondly, 
there are those measures so nearly completed that only a 
short time is needed to finish them. Among these, the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill went through its 
last stages on Wednesday ; the Law Reform Bill on con- 
tributory negligence shgquid also be completed this week ; 
and a six months’ extension of the Emergency Powers (De- 
fence) Acts should be approved. Pushed into this cate- 
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gory, like the truncated feet of Cinderella’s ugly sisters, is 
the Distribution of Industry Bill. Clause 9, which would 
restrict industrial development in congested areas, is to be 
deleted to by-pass Conservative opposition, leaving the Bill 
—<deserving its name less than ever—merely a Special Areas 
measure. 

As a footnote to the Caretakers’ timetable, the inclusion 
of the Government of Burma Bill, as yet untouched, which 
is to be discussed on Friday, seems very curious. There is 
no urgency about it, since the extension of the Governor’s 
powers is not necessary until they become invalid next 
December. The time might well have been given to more 
pressing matters. The Labour Party expressed great indig- 
nation over the intention to drop Mr Morrison’s Supplies 
and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill, seeing in the 
decision the “ first victory for Big Business.” But it would 
probably be wrong to take this interpretation too seriously, 
as the Bill would be difficult to pass in haste and some 
legislation on the subject will clearly be needed in the new 
Parliament. 


On the fate of the remaining business outstanding, Mr 


Eden has promised a further statement on Thursday. Bur 


it seems unlikely, at present, that Bills for Scottish Educa- 
tion, for Industrial Injuries Insurance, or even the Family 
Allowances Bill, will be fitted in. Certainly they have no 
hope if the election mood—in which independence of the 
double harness was hilariously celebrated on Tuesday by 
time-wasting Parliamentary back-chat—is not to some’ extent 
restrained. 


The Electorate 


The admittedly imperfect new register, which was 
drawn up from the addresses registered on identity cards 
on a certain day last January, will be even more imperfect 
by July 5th when the majority of evacuees will have re- 
turned home. This disfranchisement will affect many of the 
new constituencies created by the House of Commons 
(Redistribution of Seats) Act, for most of the “ abnormally 
large constituencies,” which have now been divided up, were 
in London and the adjoining areas. 

The report of the Boundary Commission for England, 
which has just been published (HMSO 15s.), gives 
a full list of the constituencies affected. The operations of 
the Commission have so far been concerned with “ the tem- 
porary provision for the division of abnormally large con- 
stituencies . . .” and not with “the permanent provision 
for the redistribution of seats.” Thus, the parliamentary 
map of England is still illogical and anomalous, and some of 
the Commission’s recommendations were affected by the 
consideration that there will eventually be a general redis- 
tribution of seats. Of the 25 new constituencies made under 
its recommendations (making a House of 640, 19 are in the 
London area. The biggest changes take place in Middlesex. 
Ealing parliamentary borough and the Harrow, Hendon, 
Twickenham and Uxbridge divisions of the county are 
redrawn to provide 12 constituencies. In Essex, Ilford is 
divided into two constituencies, and the Epping, Romford 
and South-Eastern divisons into eight. A discretion was 
conferred upon the Commission, in any case where a county 
borough or county district overlapped the boundary between 
an abnormal and an adjoining constituency, to include the 
latter in the area to be divided. The Commission availed 
itself of this opportunity so far as possible to bring a local 
government area wholly within one or other of the con- 
stituencies. 


* 


In the House of Commons this week, Mr Churchill 
announced that the final recommendation of the Speaker’s 
Conference on Electoral Reform and Redistribution of Seats, 
with regard to the conduct and cost of elections, could not 
be adopted for the coming election as legislation could not 
be passed in time. Another di is the disfranchisement 
of certain industrial districts because of mass holidays. 
July 5 will fall in the middle of the Wakes week for many 
Lancashire towns and will be a holiday in a number of 
Scottish constituencies. It now seems likely that a short Bill 
will be introduced to permit the postponement of polling day 
in “ holiday ” divisions. 


* * * 


“Wild Men of Blackpool” 


_ _Mr Richard Law was more picturesque than accurate 
in describing the delegates to the Labour Party conference 
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as “the wild men of Blackpool,” and more than somewha 
wrong in implying that the leaders are out of step with their 
following. In fact, it appears to have been the most orderly 
and united conference that Labour has held for some years, 
Miss Wilkinson, in the chair, was able skilfully to canalise 4 
number of rather amorphous resolutions into votes of confi- 
dence for the Executive, without being accused of steam- 
rollering. Votes were taken on two occasions only—on the 
motion to discuss “ progressive unity,” where the Executive 
won a narrow victory, and on the proposal (which obviously 
had not been very carefully thought out) to intreduce flat- 
rate gratuities for Servicemen, irrespective of rank or sex, 
where the Executive was heavily defeated. 

The imminence of polling day had a sobering and unify- 

sing effect. Opposition: was not pressed on controversial 
issues, such as conscription, nor on the shortcomings of the 
party’s election document. The Citrine incident at San 
Francisco, which was expected to flare up into a major issue 
between the industrial and political sections, was tacitly 
allowed to drop. There was a general determination to bury 
hatchets and let sleeping dogs lie, in order to concentrate 
on the immediate business of the election. 

Labour was perhaps fortunate in having caught the public 
eye and the public ear for its policy, when the annual con- 
ferences of other political parties had been largely forgotten. 
The Blackpool Conference was, above all, an electioncering 
conference. Mr Morrison gave good advice to candidates 
about how to run their campaigns, and the candidates re- 
ciprocated by rehearsing their election speeches. Mr Shin- 
well and Mr Aneurin Bevan injected vitriol into their 
speeches, such as would only be heard on the eve of 2a poll. 

The conference has demonstrated conclusively that the 
Labour movement would not tolerate any of its leaders 
who sought to follow in the footsteps of Ramsay 
MacDonald. This feeling, indeed, was so strong that Mr 
Laski was obliged, on behalf of the Executive, to give an 
assurance that under no circumstaces would Labour re- 
enter a coalition with the Tories, whatever the result of the 
election. The prospect of post-election agreement with other 
parties, however, has not been ruled out. It may yet be 
that Britain will have, belatedly, its Front Populaire Govern- 
ment, with the Labour Party inviting other minority parties 
to co-operate on a common and agreed short-term pro- 
gramme. That, however, must depend on the strength of 
the parties after the election. In the meantime, the Labour 
Party is seeking to win a clear majority. 


* * * 


UNCIO: The Last Phase ? 


Agreement on the major points of a new international 
charter seems to be in sight at San Francisco. The contro- 
versy Over trusteeship is subsiding in a series of com- 
promises, the Russians agreeing to a modification of their 
proposal that independence shall be the goal for peoples 
under trusteeship, the British agreeing that “ strategic areas 
shall be placed under the oversight of the Security Council, 
the Americans that where strategic areas are also populated 
they may, by a decision of the Security Council, be trans- 
ferred to the supervision of the Trusteeship Commission. 

The remaining differences centre on the crucial question 
of the Great Power veto. Russia has attempted to adhere 
throughout to the most strict interpretation of the Yalta 
voting agreement—that on all matters except procedure 
the Great Powers should be able to exercise a veto. The 
Americans and even more obviously the British showed 4 
certain readiness to reconsider the formula and to go some 
way to meet the strong criticism of most of the “ Middle 
Powers,” energetically led by Australia. 

The critics demanded that the Great Power veto should 
be limited to the final decision—the decision to use force. 
There is a general recognition of the validity of Mr 
Stettinius’ point that the Great Powers alone can carry € 
physical burden of making and preventing war, and that L 
they fail to agree, the system to be set up at San Fransisco 
cannot work. But many of the smaller Powers feel that the 
new League will be robbed unduly of moral authority if the 
Big Five are to be able to veto any recommendations not 
involving the use of force which may be made on a dispute 
by the Security Council. In the last few days, the Big Five 
have gone a certain distance to meet the criticism of . 
other Powers. The simple discussion of an issuc e 
apparently not be liable to the veto. It has also been agre 
that parties to a dispute may not veto actual recommenda- 
tions (not involving force), but must abstain from votinz. 
The critics demand, however, that no Power—a party °! 
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otherwise—should have a right of veto at this stage; in 
other words, that everything—inquiry, discussion, recom- 
mendation—save the final decision on force should be passed 
by a simple majority. 

‘It is unlikely that the Great Powers will make further 
concessions. Nor is it expected that their critics will press 
for a general Conference vote to force the issue. They realise 
that ultimately Great Power agreement is the final safeguard 
of the new League. 


x * * 


Great Power Agreement 


The week has shed little light on the central question 
whether Great Power agreement is still possible for the 
settlement of Europe’s outstanding problems. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to arrest the dangerous drift of recent 
weeks. President Truman has sent Mr Hopkins to Moscow 
and Mr Davies to London as his precursors, and it is hoped 
that a meeting of the Big Three may take place before many 
weeks have passed. Meanwhile, the solution of the two 
outstanding prohlems—the Polish Government and the 
administration of Germany—can only grow more difficult 
as time solidifies and sanctions policies which may well 
have started as temporary expedients. 

Mr Hopkins’s chief task must be to try to convince the 
Russians that their policies are creating alarm and suspicion 
in the West. It will not be an easy one. From all they write 
and say, the Russians appear to be as wedded as ever to 
the ideal of collaboration with the West. The San Francisco 
Conference has been given very great publicity in Russia 
as the best instrument of peace and co-operation after the 
war. At the same time, the various Provisional Governments 
set up in Poland. and elsewhere are described and apparently 
thought of as expressions of democratic choice from which 
only Fascist elements have beer excluded. Thus the Russian 
Government, in its own view anxious to collaborate with 
the West and doing nothing in its own zone to violate 
Western principles, faces the criticism of the outside world 
with apparent bewilderment and attributes it to lingering 
pockets of “ Fascism,” notably in any organ of the press in 
Britain or America which may happen to have voiced dis- 
sent. The unoffending Yorkshire Post was even taken very 
severely to task for venturing to suggest that Russia failed 
to understand the Western approach. 

Yet this is precisely the crux of the difficulty. For the 
West, democracy cannot mean the complete unanimity of 
Policy and expression now covering all Eastern Europe. It 
cannot condone arbitrary arrests such as were practised on 
the Polish leaders. Above all, it is at a loss to deal with a 
Situation in which all non-Russian observers and reporters 
—except for especially “safe” and privileged people, such 
as the Dean of Canterbury or Mr Stefan Litauer—are 
excluded from the Russian zone of occupation. If there is 
nothing to hide, let the defences down. As long as the ban 
is absolute, suspicion must be bred. Unhappily, these 
differences of approach are so deeply rooted in the funda- 
mental structure of. East and West that only a superhuman 
effort can overcome them. The Big Three are the only men 
In a position even to contemplate such an effort. For this 
reason alone they should meet at once. 


* * * 


Policies for Germany 


There is stil! little reliable news from Germany, but 
what there is suggests that the division between the Anglo- 
American and the Russian approach is still great. The first 
Proclamation from Field Marshal Montgomery, as Chief 
British Controller, does indeed offer the Germans the pros- 
pect of food, transport and homes, and promises the demobi- 
lisation of soldiers for vital work. But the only guidance for 
the German people is willing and efficient work. There is 
little guidance ” from official sources, and the only evidence 
of reviving political activity was a stern reminder from Ham- 
burg radio that all political assemblies are strictly forbidden. 
Yet this policy of banning all political action, although it is 


designed to stamp out Nazism, may end in its survival in 


€ political vacuum which political inactivity creates. 

From Berlin, Dresden and Stettin the reports are scanty 
Ut uniform. In each case a municipal authority is in office. 
hops are being opened, transport restarted. Rations 
(“bigger than the Nazis’”) are available, and the peasants 
are encouraged to set up free markets in the towns (this 
es to be a punishable offence in the western zongs). 

Uch of this activity is probably the intention rather than 
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the actual practice of the Soviet authorities, but the tone 
in which the people of Germany are addressed is. in itself 
a political factor of some importance. Even if rations are 
short, it is not altogether discouraging to be told that 
they (the Red Army) no longer regard those who have sur- 
rendered as enemies . . . by shattering Hitler’s regime, the 

Red Army has saved .. . the German people whom they are 

trying to lead back now to norma! and peaceful life. The 

Red Army’s magnanimity ... is not an empty gesture, nor 

does it represent a passing gesture. 

It is possible, however, that the divergence in approach 
between East and West is less absolute than it appears. 
The most important announcement of the week is probably 
the statement from Moscow that Marshal Zhukov has béen 
appointed Russian representative on the Allied Control Com- 
mission, which will shortly meef. The decision to speed up 
the trials of war criminals is not only politically desirable. 
It can also be made an occasion ‘of greater Allied solidarity. 
In Germany itself, Russian policy is not entirely wedded 
to sweetness and light. In several broadcasts and articles 
the necessity of Germany paying “in kind and in German 
labour ” for the ravages done by the Wehrmacht has been 
stressed. The activity of the Reparations Commission in 
Moscow (on which Sir Walter Monckton is to sit) may 
possibly offer opportunities for co-ordinating the Allies’ 
attitude. Finally, it should be obvious that in certain 
respects the Russian approach to the Germans is saner and 
more constructive than that of the supposedly more fiberal 
West. Carefuily chosen “fraternisation” with decent and 
co-operative Germans should begin. It is reported that the 
Allies have now chosen a mayor for Hamburg and a com- 
missioner for the Rhineland, both from the pre-Hitler 
democratic parties. It looks as though a start is being made 
on the right lines. 


* * * 


Control of Engagements 


The last action of the outgoing Minister of Labour, 
Mr Bevin, was to draft a new Control of Engagements 
Order, in accordance with the principles he had outlined to 
the House of Commons before the Whitsun recess. The 
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purpose of this Order, as he then said, is to avoid “what I 
had when I first came into office—a shortage of labour, a 
flood of advertisements and overdoses of people in some 
industries and none in others,” and to build up a balanced 
labour force. 

The effect of the Order is that from now on an employer 
can engage a worker between certain age groups (18-50 
for men and 18-40 for women) only through an employ- 
ment exchange or approved employment agency. There are 
a few specified exceptions to whom the Order does not 
apply. They include women who are living with their own 
children under the age of 14; ex-Servicemen or women 
exercising their reinstatement rights or during their period 
of paid leave after being released from the Forces ; part- 
time workers ; agricultural Workers in England and Wales ; 
and fishermen. Managerial and professional appointments 
are also excluded, apart from certain “ scarcity ” categories, 
such as qualified engineers, chemists, nurses and midwives. 

The new Order represents a considerable relaxation of 
the tight manpower controls which were necessary during 
the wartime period of acute labour shortage. The powers 
of direction, under Regulation 58A, will be largely kept in 
the background and the Ministry of Labour will rely mainly 
on powers of persuasion to secure the allocation of labour 
between competing claims, though the Essential Work 
Orders will be continued over a range of key industries. A 
broad schedule of priorities has already been drawn up— 
first, the Japanese war; secondly, housing; and, thirdly, 
civilian industries both for home and exports. 

It is clear that so long as there is an overall shortage of 
labour, and so long as there are priorities in production, the 
Ministry of Labour must keep a firm grip on the man- 
power situation. It will be some time before the full effects 
of returning Servicemen can be felt in industry, and it is 
interesting to note that the TUC has asked the new Minister 
of Labour to advance the release date for demobilisation. 
Mr R. A. Butler, the new Minister, is too wise a politician 
to seek to curry popular favour for his party between now 
and the election, by casting aside the elaborate mechanism 
of labour control, without which the country would be 
plunged into industrial turmoil. 


x * ~ * 


Demobilisation of Doctors 


For some time serving doctors have been writing 
anxious letters to the medical press raising the auestion of 
their demobilisation. They were prompted by fears that 
they would not be released with their age-and-service groups 
—some have now had these fears officially confirmed—and 
by envy of the many, often younger, doctors who have not 
been called up. 

The Central Medical War Committee has attempted to 
reassure them in a letter sent to all serving doctors. It 
points out that the Far Eastern war will require a higher 
proportion of doctors to men than the European war, which 
means that for releases to take place in accordance with age 
and service: a disproportionately large number of new 
recruits will have to be found. The Committee claims that 
very few newly qualified practitioners avoid being called 
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up, and that this pool will continue to be the main source 
of supply. But when releases from the services begin to 
take place, it will then recruit from doctors in all forms of 
medical work whose deferment will no longer be necessary 
on their colleagues’ return. It has recommended to the 
Government that the age limit for the continued recruit- 
ment of doctors should be between 35 and 40 instead of the 
limit of 30 for general recruitment. 

It is a mollifying letter, and if it is accompanied by action 
some grievances may be eliminated. But the serving doctor’s 
main grievances are really directed, not at the Central 
Medical War Committee, nor at their civilian colleagues, 
but at the medical authorities of the three services. They do 
not think that civilian doctors have an easy life; on the 
contrary, they envy them their hard work. With some ex- 
ceptions, the ordinary medical officer in the forces is grossly 
underworked. This is largely due to the wasteful organisa- 
tion of the medical services, under which each unit has to 
have its own medical officer, even though the armed forces 
contain the fittest section of the popylation and in the case 
of air-crews the fittest of the fit. It is well known for an 
RAF doctor on a bomber or fighter station in this country 
to have, perhaps, two hours’ work a day. If he complains, 
he runs the risk of being victimised. The Central Medical 
War Committee is powerless to act in this respect; the 
new service Ministers, and the old, should make it one of 
their first jobs to prod their Directors-General of Medical 
Services. It is ridiculous for the civilian medical services 
to remain gravely depleted when there is such a waste of 
man-power in the forces. 


* * * 


Councils or Cabals ? 


The National Association of Local Government Officers 
has produced a valuable and constructive report on relations 
between local government and the community. Public apathy 
over local government has shown itself not only in the small 
number of ratepayers voting at elections, but in the lack of 
popular interest in council activities and proceedings. 
Some of the blame, as the report freely admits, must be 
laid upon the local authorities themselves. Local administra- 
tion affects the welfare of the citizen at almost every point 
of his life, and there are a myriad of ways in which its 
significance can be brought home to him. But pubkic interest 
is naturally hard to arouse when, as the NALGO report 
points out, many authorities “ maké local government almost 
an esoteric rite, to be performed in secret and by the 
initiated only.” The report accordingly calls for a vigorous 
policy of publicity which would make full use of the local 
press, teaching in schools, public meetings, and films aud 
exhibitions of all types. It is even suggested that mathe- 
matics could be taught in terms of housing, and chemistry 
in terms of sewage disposal. 

To undertake this programme, public relations committees 
would be elected by all authorities, full-time officers would 
be appointed by the larger ones, and (inevitably) a central 
committee would co-ordinate activities at the national level. 

At present, far from advertising their activities, many 
councils do their best to conceal them. Some councils 
exclude the press from their full meetings by going into 


* committee on any pretext; others fail to issue proper 


reports of committee meetings or delay their publication 


.until the next full council meeting. Such practices make 


intelligent public discussion and comment next to impos- 
sible. That NALGO should need to press for their imme- 
diate abolition, if necessary by law, is greatly ‘and alarmingly 
to the discredit of some of the elected representatives of 
the people. Merely:to secure full disclosure of council 
debates is more vital than any active publicity, besides 
costing nothing. 


* * * 


Black Week for Japan 


The news from the Far Eastern war is encouraging. 
After weeks of gruelling fighting, the Americans are almost 


in possession of Naha, capital of the stubbornly defended 


island of Okinawa. Tokyo has been laid in ruins by excep- 
tionally heavy Super-Fortress raids and Yokohama is stil! 
burning after a fire-bomb raid. In China, the Chinese armies 
which liberated Foochow on the coast are clearing the 
coastal areas round the town and, although the victory 
may not be permanent, the Chinese are reported to have 
recaptured Nanning and freed an area in which the 
Japanese last year captured a number of American airfields. 
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The reasons for these sudden Chinese successes are vari- 
ously reported. Some observers ascribe them to the arrival 
of American-trained Chinese units. Others suggest that 
the Japanese are pulling out of South China in order 
to concentrate their troops for the defence of the mainland. 
Such a policy would not be inconsistent with leaving very 
considerable forces of Japanese troops cut off from their 
main bases to resist the Allied advance in the Dutch East 
Indies and Malaya. In Indo-China, the local Japanese forces 
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appear to have broken French resistance in the Upper 
Mekong valley and they are resisting strongly wherever, 
in the fringe of their Co-Prosperity sphere, they are in 
contact with Allied forces. 

The smashing of the capital and the gradual closing of 
the net of defeat have not so far had any striking political 
consequences. The field of diplomatic manoeuvre in which 
to secure a modification of the formula of unconditional 
surrender is severely limited by Japanese ignorance of 
Russia’s intentions. The Soviet Union is, for the time 
being, the decisive factor in the Far East—decisive and 
entirely inscrutable. 

” + * 


New Blood for French Cabinet? 


_ Beset as General de Gaulle is with domestic criticism, 
it is surprising that he has not yet made any move to reflect 
in his Cabinet the radical mood of the recent municipal 
elections. As things stand, his problems range from coal 
strikes in the Pas de Calais and a general strike in Lyons to 
almost daily demonstrations in Paris against his food 
minister, and even to raids by ex-prisoners on Paris clothes 
stores. He would be better able to stand the salvos if his 
government were broader—if it were to include more repre- 
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If, as the General stated in his victory speech to the 
Assembly, the end of hostilities is but the beginning of the 
Fourth Republic, these offers, surely, are the ingredients 
with which to begin: 


* * ¥ 


Franco in Situ 


Interallied discussions on the future of Tangier, coupled 
with a resolution by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
French National Consultative Assembly calling for an 
Allied appeal to General Franco to resign, have raised a 
fresh crop of speculations about the stability of the Spanish 
regime. But all solid evidence suggests that hopes of change 
are wishful thinking. 

Now that Himmler is dead and Quisling in the dock, 
General Franco is, hors concours, the most unpopular ruler 
in Europe. Everyone (except his privileged Falange) would 
be glad to see him fall, yet no Spaniard is strong enough, 
and no foreign government feels strongly enough, to give 
him a push of the size and style that would tumble him 
over. Like one of those wooden dolls fashioned with a round 
and weighted base, he wobbles, but comes back to the 
vertical. 

Inside Spain he is hated for the graft and injustice, the 
suspicion and stultification of initiative, that he and his 
Falange have injected into every phase of Spanish life. 
Food cards buy no food ; travel permits—essential even for 
short journeys—are available only to the wealthy or to 
Falangists ; secret police of several brands are authorised to 
eavesdrop and pounce ; there are houses to be had for the 
rich but none for the poor. Of twenty-six million Spaniards, 
some twenty-five would rejoice to see him go, yet no one 
internal issue is sufficiently compelling to call for effort 
from a civil war-weary people whose ruler holds nearly all 
the tommy-guns. 

Thus any impulse strong enough to overthrow him would 
have to come from outside Spain. It is not, at present, forth- 
coming. The Republicans in France and Mexico still bicker 
in factions round their café tables. The Monarchist appeal 
for resignation, made by the Infante Don Juan from 
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office and is, at the moment, probably the most esteemed 
Political figure in the country. M. Blum, in a frank and 
dignified speech on Sunday last to’ the Conference of 
Socialist Party secretaries, stood out head and shoulders 
above the rank and file now in office. He, too, has expressed 
his readiness to serve. More unexpectedly, M. Thorez, 
Speaking at Lille on the latest Communist Manifesto, has 
Stated his party’s readiness “to shoulder a larger share of 
the responsibilities of office within the Provisional Govern- 
ment of General de Gaulle.” 
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Switzerland in April, fell flat because it offered no prc- 
gressive policy. The French resolution of May 25th is 
equally likely to prove abortive. It came from a committee 
that wields no power. It has already rallied Spanish pride 
on an issue that is held to be none of France’s business. 
Lastly, most Frenchmen think the country too busy with 
reconstruction and the Rhine, Syria and the Italian frontier 
to have any wish to follow it up. Altogether it was a sur- 
prisingly futile gesture from a body that is usually better in- 
formed than to make recommendations that it cannot follow 
through. 

For intervention in Spain’s internal affairs is an unlikely 
move to expect from either the British or the American 
Governments. Both have their hands full elsewhere, both 
are by instinct non-interveners, and both—the British pri- 
marily in order to buy and the Americans primarily in order 
to sell—have begun ito re-establish trade relations -with the 
Franco Government. The British Ministry of Food is 
buying dried fruit and the Americans have secured a con- 
cession for a large commercial aerodrome outside Madrid 
and are said to be negotiating deals for renewing Spanish 
rolling stock and Spanish taxis. 

General Franco, therefore, sits pretty. In order to con- 
form, at least outwardly, to the standards of the post-war 
world, he has abolished the press censorship, offered “ benc- 
volent treatment” to any “ Reds” who care to return, and 
instituted the drafting of a Magna Carta called the Fuero. 
He is even talking of disbanding the Falange. But, in fact, 
special tribunals are still competent to try “ Freemasons and 
Communists.” These terms will no doubt remain elastic. 


. * * 


The Future of Tangier 


General Franco’s position is quite other when the 
future of Tangier comes into question. Here is one of the 
points at which he most blatantly took advantage of his 
Axis affiliation. In June. 1940, he threw over his obliga- 
tions under the port’s international statute and began a 
military occupation, “ for purposes of preserving neutrality,” 
when France was falling and Britain at her lowest ebb. 
In the following November the officer commanding the 
Spanish troops in the zone took over full contro] with the 
title of Governor. At the time, General Franco no doubt 
felt that he could afford to snap his fingers at the British 
Government’s protests and at its reservation of the right 
to bring up the subject later. Tangier became a useful 
centre for Axis agents. To-day the boot is on the other 
foot. When the moment comes for Allied pressure, the 
General must give in or go. It is safe to predict that he 
will give in. 

At present, preliminary discussions on Tangier’s future 
are taking place between the British, French and American 
Governments. They “are interesting not only as a well- 
merited reversal of the scales of justice, but also because 
the United States—not hitherto a signatory of the Tangier 
Statute—seems likely to become one when it is revised. 
There seems no doubt that the port will remain inter- 
national. Because no one power could afford to see it pass 
to any one other, it became so de facto during the chaos 
which reigned in Morocco in the last century. It was so 
consolidated de jure in ‘1923 by the three Mediterranean 
powers ‘chiefly interested—Britain, Spain and France. The 
Statute:then signed was revised in 1928 when they opened 
their ranks to admit Italy. : 

In practice, the pre-war Statute worked out to the 
advantage of Franee, in her réle as protector of the biggest 
and best zone of Morocco. General de Gaulle’s Govern- 
ment is therefore unl'kely to press for any revision other 
than the re-exclusion of Italy. The Americans would no 
doubt prefer changes sufficient'y extensive to include them 
among the authorities responsible for the port and to 
further their new interest in commerce and communica- 
tions throughout north and west Afriea 










As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so immediately upon 
receipt of a renewal notice. If they fail to do so, their 
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date of expiry, and this may mean a gap of many 
months before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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Lord Wavell’s Mission 


In spite of the dominating influence of domestic 
subjects at election time, there is at least one matter of 
foreign policy which cannot well be kept beyond discussion. 
Mr Bevin last week added to the existing pledges of the 
Labour Party towards India by promising to close the 
India Office and transfer its functions to the Dominions 
Office. It was a gesture of good will—the kind of gesture 
from British hands that Indians might appreciate the more 
for their rarity in the past. The practical results of such a 
move, however, would not be, as Indians know, so great. 
The transfer of Indian matters to an Indian section of the 
Dominions Office cannot alter the fact that the policy pur- 
sued—so long as the United Kingdom Government has anv 
responsibilities in India—maust necessarily differ from the 
relations maintained with other Dominions. 

Meanwhile, Lord Wavell’s visit to London is nearing its 
end. He has been here two months, and nothing has 
so far publicly emerged from his discussions. On the 
eve of an election, some forward-icoking step to steal the 
thunder of the Labour guns might easily have been ex- 
pected. If nothing does emerge, Mr. Churchill’s party 
cannot avoid some embarrassment at the polls, and the 
Indian situation cannot but deteriorate. As it is, nationalist 
opinion in India is hoping to make the best out of the 
election, and, failing that, might well be prepared to follow 
extremist advocates of more forceful methods. In that 
case, the more moderate and constructive proposals from 
either side will be passed over. The most recent of these 
has come from Mr Rajagopalachariar, the former Congress 
Premier of Madras. He has suggested three alternative pro- 
posals, based on the federal principle, to provide an interim 
government at the centre until a more permanent Con- 
stitution could be worked ou‘. 


*x * x 
The .O’ Neill Inquiry 


The conviction of Reginald Gough of the manslaughter 
of Dennis O’Neill left all who followed the case anxiously 
wondering how it was possible for children to be boarded 
out with such foster parents and how it was that they were 
allowed to remain in their care for six months without 
being adequately supervised. 

Sir Walter Monckton’s report published this week tells 
the story in full. In view of the tragic end to the case it is 
a horrifying story—not because there was any gross neglect 
on the part of either local authority, though the Home 
Office rules for the medical examination and visiting of the 
children were not complied with, but because of a whole 
series of misunderstandings, delays, deferments, unanswered 
letters and misplaced documents, most of them the typical 
acts of official carelessness which normally merely cause 
exasperation, or amusement, but which can obviously add 
up to a very serious result. 

But above all there was a complete lack of any sense of 
urgency on the part of either the Newport or the Shrop- 
shire authorities und a complete lack of any sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the children. Sir Walter Monckton 
points out that the relation between the “fit person” to 
whose care a child is committed and the child is a per- 
sonal one. “ The duty must neither be evaded nor scamped.” 
Yet the local author'ties in this case dealt with the children 
by infrequent letters and through subordinate staff who 
had not the qualifications or the experience for dealing 
with such a matter. 

Sir Walter Monckton places the primary responsibility 
for failure to discharge the obligation they had undertaken 
on the Newport authority. But he also places some blame on 
the Shropshire authority, which among other things 
declined to accept the supervision of the children, after 
they had been at Bank Farm for five months, because New- 
port was paying a higher rate of allowance than the Shrop- 
shire rate. As he points out, it wou'd have been better to 
carry out the supervision first and settle the administrative 
difficulty later, But the story has a wider moral. One just‘fi- 
cation for the red tape procedure of central and local 
authorities is that it is necessary to enable the machinery 
to go On running in the event of the’ absence of any p@- 
ticular official. The O’Neill case shows that not only is the 
procedure not infallible for that sort of contingency bu! 
that it may be a positive hindrance to action. Many ©! 
the difficulties in the case could have been settled, and 
Dennis O’Neill might still be alive, if a responsible officia! 
had picked up the telephone. Instead, the matter was le‘! 
to be settled by letters and reports. Surely the right pro 
cedure is to act first and document afterwards. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Trade Agreements Bill 


The passage by the House of Representatives of the 
Doughton Bill is the most concrete sign yet visible of Con- 
gressional support for the Administration’s foreign economic 
programme. The Bill provides for the extension and 
broadening of the programme of reciprocal trade treaties 
to permit the executive to make reciprocal trade treaties 
under which tariffs on particular commodities might be 
reduced by as much as §0 per cent below the present levels. 
The Bill now goes to the Senate, where it will meet with 
even sturdier opposition, although at least two Republican 
Senators, Mr Tobey of New Hampshire and Mr Aiken 
of Vermont, have pledged President Truman their support. 

An analysis of the final vote of 239 to 143 in the House 
is considered significant, in that 33 Republicans crossed the 
floor and voted with the Democrats ; while 12 Democrats 
joined the opposition. Supporters of the Bill repelled every 
Republican attempt to modify it and defeated by 212 to 181 
a Republican motion to send it back to Committee, which 
would have meant certain death to the Bill in its present 
form. In this vote seven Republicans voted with the 
Administration, while thirteen Democrats voted against it. 
The House of Representatives contains 242 Democrats and 
190 Republicans. The strongest opposition centred on the 
provision for cutting rates to 50 per cent below current 
levels, but other amendments ranged from one limiting the 
programme to two years, to a piece of special pleading 
that would have prohibited duty reductions on pottery and 
glassware. Mr Truman’s letter to the House, read by 
Speaker Rayburn, in which the President frankly said he 
considered the measure of the first importance for the 
success of his administration, is believed to have played a 
large part in securing the majority. 

The Administration has been further heartened by the 
approval of the Bretton Woods Bill by the Banking Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. The Bill was sent 
to the floor of the House with a vote of 23 to 3. Fourteen 
Democrats, eight Republicans and one Progressive voted 
for and one Democrat and two Republicans against. Amend- 
ments to the Bill were made chiefly to meet criticsm of the 
powers of the international bank and the stabilisation fund. 
Thus, as it goes to the House floor, the Bill provides for a 
Bank with authority to make long-term stabilisation loans, 
while the Fund is limited to short-term loans. The US 
member of the Board of Governors of the International Bank 
of Reconstruction is also to represent the country on the 
board of the International Monetary and Stabilisation Fund. 


*x * * 


Mr Hoover Enters the White House 


Mr Truman’s Cabinet changes, which met with general 
approval, were overshadowed by his invitation to éx-Pre- 
sident Hoover to talk over Europe’s food problems and the 
announcement of the missions to London and Moscow of 
Mr Joseph E. Davies and Mr Harry Hopkins. Mr Hoover 
has not set foot in the White House since Mr Roosevelt 
replaced him at his inauguration in 1933, and it was assumed 
that only very strong necessity would have induced the new 
President to make so conspicuous and highly controversial 
a move. A variety of big assignments was immediately pre- 
dicted for Mr Hoover, but the most liberal commentators 
were frankly worried at the shape this first divergence from 
Mr Roosevelt’s policies had taken. 

_They pointed to the undeniable fact that Mr Hoover and 
his policies have been thoroughly rebuffed by the American 
public, not just in the 1932 elections, but in every election 
since, and they feared the effect of this much-publicised 
Visit on the resistance movements of Europe and on the 
Soviet Union. They recalled the bitter criticism of Mr 
Hoover’s alleged use of food as a reactionary politcal weapon 
in his position as head of the inter-Allied Food Council 
after the last war. 

No matter how well founded these fears are, or how well 
based the lack of trust in Mr Hoover, certainly the missions 
of Mr Davies and Mr Hopkins, which by-pass the State 

partment, are more significant public expressions of the 


i 


new President’s vigorous attempt to build upon a stronger 
base the constantly fluctuating relations between America, 
Britain and the Soviet Union. The selection of Mr Davies 
might almost have been the President’s method of assuring 
Marsha} Stalin that the suspected joint Anglo-American 
policy toward the Soviet Union at least did not have his 
support. Mr Hopkins, on the other hand, knows and under- 
stands Mr Roosevelt’s understanding of the Yalta agree- 
ments better than any living person. 

Viewed in this context the Hoover talks tend to fall into 
a different political position, particular'y since later invita- 
tions were issued to the Republican candidates of 1936 and 
1944, Mr Landon and Mr Dewey. Mr Truman may well 
be willing to pay the price of listening to anything that Mr 
Hoover has to say on the subject of feeding Europe, if in 
return he can use the talks as an almost brutally blunt way 
of approaching the problem of winning support for his 
foreign policy from the Republicans in Congress. It is quite 
possible, for example, that Mr Truman’s ear has been well 
filled by his Congressiona! friends on the hazards that will 
face the San Francisco charter when it comes before the 
Senate. 

* * * 


An Idle Gargantina 


Unquestionably the most gargantuan piece of surplus 
property in the United States is Willow Run. By August 
the last Liberator will have rolled off its lines and its 
approximately five million square feet of space will be 
vacant. Mr Henry Ford, who operates the plant, 
has expressed total unconcern about its future. Thus far, 
the most persistent and interesting rumour concerning the 
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future of the giant plant is that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has been looking at it with a calculating eye. 
Mr R. J. Thomas, President of the CIO Automobile 
Workers of America, is said to have had conversations with 
men interested in using Willow Run to build automobiles 
that will travel 40 miles on one gallon of petrol. Willow 
Run would be a very brave first venture in management for 
the CIO. 

There has been so great an exodus of workers from the 
plant that Detroit already has been reclassified from a 
critical to a shortage labour area. Running at capacity, 
Willow Run has had 21,000 workers on its pay-roll, with 
9,000 in other Ford operations making components. 
Throughout the country 100,000 workers have turned out 
parts for the giant plant, at least 70,000 of them in Detroit 
alone. 

Thus Congress, still in search of a decisive policy 
on the disposal of $15 billion worth of surplus war plants, 
has reason to consider with special interest and sympathy 
a plan put before it by the former Attorney-General, 
Mr Biddle. The selling price of a plant would be fixed on 
the basis of post-war “ use,” to be determined over a three- 
to five year period during which the plant would be leased. 
The one important requirement would: be that the lessee 
must guarantee to keep a predetermined number of workers 
employed. Default would mean returning the plant to the 
government. The yardstick, then, would be not cash paid, 
but jobs created. — 

The capacity of the country to produce goods is esti- 
mated to have increased by one-third during the war years, 
and sponsors of small business consider it all-important that 
this great new plant should not be ceded to monopoly 
interests on. their own terms, to scrap if unprofitable, re- 
gardless of the public interest. Four-fifths of the govern- 
ment war plants are concentrated in the hands of 150 
corporations. In steel, for example, three-fourths of the 
government’s facilities are operated by five big corporations, 
40 per cent of them by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr Biddle’s plan is almost identical with one presented 
to the Small Business Committee earlier in the year by Mr 
Henry Kaiser. Here the lease of property with job guaran- 
tees was proposed, with sale when the job guarantees have 
been made good. 
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The Battle of Freight Rates 


A recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that railroad freight classifications were “ unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial” brings to a climax an investiga- 
tion that has been pending for over five years. For the 
southern, south-western and western states, which have 
alleged that discriminatory freight rates have hampered 
industrial development in these regions, this is a great 
victory. The ruling gives the railways 90 days to submir 
proposals for a uniform method of freight classification as 
a preliminary to establishing a new scale of rates. 

It is believed that the ICC action was finally precipitated 
by a previous decision of the United States Supreme Court 
to open its tribunal to a case filed by Governor Arnall of 
Georgia, for his state against the railroads operating within 
its borders. The suit charges that twelve rail lines in the 
eastern territory and eight lines in the southern territory 
have manipulated freight rates to the disadvantage of the 
southern states through a complex bureaucracy of rate 
bureaus, committees and rate-fixing agencies. 

The battle over discriminatory rates began in earnest in 
1937 when the Southern Governors’ Conference was or- 
ganised chiefly to fight for lower freight rates. The Board 
of Investigation and Research, established by Congress in 
1940 to survey the nation’s transportation facilities, joined 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority to recommend relief 
to southern states. President Roosevelt stated that “freight 
rate barriers . . . help keep the south on a raw material 
production economy.” 

But the ICC has hesitated, perhaps over-anxious to dis- 
play that it was immune to pressures, turning a deaf ear 
to Congressmen from affected regions, whose passionate 
speeches calling for lower freight rates liberally sprinkle 
the Congressional Record of the past seven years. The 
industrial east, allied with the railroads, has proved to be a 
powerful opponent. Governor Dewey of New York has 
been in the forefront of those who apparently are not con- 
vinced that industrialisation of new regions will open new 
markets to eastern manufacturers. 


* * * 


Another Election for the US 

The American public is uninhibitedly participating in, 
and apparently enjoying, the British elections, with none of 
the scrupulous reserve displayed by the British press last 
November. At first the headlines, “Churchill Resigns,” 
spelled disaster, for the average American is unfamiliar with 
British government procedure. In America, presidents just 
do not resign. They are decently elected and re-elected, on 
schedule, the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, every four years. But after the public had learned 
its lesson in British political science from press and radio, 
it settled down to watch the election of a country from 
three to six thousand miles away with more interest than 
it had ever shown in any election other than its own. 

There has been a note of incredulity in American specu- 
lations about the possibility of Mr Churchill’s defeat— 
comparable to the feeling of British commentators last 
November who, while recognising the danger of a Roose- 
velt defeat, still felt in their bones that he would be part 
of the Big Three again. Mr Churchill, who has been most 
often criticised by the isolationist press for luring America 
to war, has now one of his most impassioned supporters in 
the New York Daily News, which says that he should be 
given a dukedom in his own name and that, if he is not re- 
elected, “there is no gratitude in England.” The Journal 
American, a Hearst paper with decidedly Anglophobe ten- 
dencies, nov’ pays Britain the compliment of telling its 
readers that whoever wins, the government will be in the 
hands of trustworthy and able men. Admiration for Mr 
Churchill is not, of course, confined to the isolationist press. 
Conservative papers, which are overwhelmingly in the 
majority in America, see in him the bearer of the banner 
against world Socialism. There is fear that if Labour wins 
and Britain takes steps towards Socialism, America will be 
isolated from the other two-thirds of the Big Three. The 
Left Wing and Liberal papers, though admirers of Mr 
Churchill as a war leader, have been voluble critics of his 
foreign policy and would like to see a Labour victory. 

It would be very foolish of anyone on this side of the 
Adlantic to take the slightest offence at all this. It will not 
affect the outcome and presents a golden opportunity for 
demonstrating that, whatever other people may be, the 
British are not touchy. Indeed, there is some rea] value i” 
it, for such intense, though vicarious, interest In other 


people’s affairs is hardly a sign of isolationism. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Electrical Engineering 


Sir,—You bring up, inter alia, on page 603 of your issue 
of May 5th the question of the relative prices of electric 
lamps in this country and the US. This seems to be a special 
point of grievance, and it seems worth while to make two 
points which I have not seen brought forward before. 

The first is that up to the war one could buy a 60-watt 
pearl electric lamp for 6d., which is more or less the 
equivalent of 10 cents (the US price often quoted). Even 
to-day the same lamps are available at rod., including pur- 
chase tax, so that it is still unnecessary to pay ring prices. 
Admittedly these lamps do not embody the very latest 
improvements covered by ring patents, but the layman has 
only advertising statements to indicate whether they are so 
very materially deficient as a consequence. Certainly, I 
personally have never paid more than tod. for a 60-watt 
lamp for about 15 years, and have not noticed (a) an in- 
crease in the electricity bill or (b) any reduction in the 
life of the lamps. Before the war one could obtain these 
low-priced lamps to suit voltages between 100 and 230, so 
that one at least of your points does not appear to be com- 
pletely valid. 

The second point is that some American authorities 
supplying power used to supply lamps and replace them 
free as part of the service. That this practice was not 
necessarily to the advantage of the consumer was recog- 
nised by the Illinois Commerce Commission when they 
ordered the Commonwealth Edison Company in 1932 to 
reduce their rates by 0.15 per cent per kilowatt-hour in 
cases where consumers preferred to buy their own lamps. 
(This works out at 9 cents per 60-watt lamp assuming the 
usual average life of 1,000 hours.) While I do not know to 
what extent this form of free replacement service is now 
operative in America, it is clear that it would tend to reduce 
lamp prices there. 

These two points do not, of course, affect your general 
thesis, with which a good many people—including myself— 
will cordially agree.—Yours faithfully, 


Bolton P. C. SMETHURST 
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The Prospects for Exports 


Sir,—Your article in your issue of May 19th is not 
encouraging in respect of textiles and clothing. There is 
another section, however—export of raw wool—in which 
this country played an important part before the war. The 
country is now the possessor of many million bales of wool 
more than it can possibly use on its own machinery during 
the next two or three years. There are a number of well- 
organised firms in Bradford and London whose pre-war 
business was the export of wool from this country or from 
the Dominions to various European destinations. The 
greatest desire of these firms is to return to full activity on 
pre-war lines. What has their experience been during the 
past few months in which a resumption of shipping has 
occurred to France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Turkey, 
with prospects of shipments to Greece, Jugoslavia, Holland 
and elsewhere? Such shipments as have occurred have been 
arranged between the Governments concerned, and the 
private exporting firms have been allowed a small com- 
mission, in some cases for acting as forwarding agent as far 
as the British port. 

Pre-war exporters need no plea from you to become more 
active. At present they seem to be prevented from doing so 
by the facts that: 

(a) Our Government owns the wool and prefers to sell 
direct. 

(b) Importing countries prefer to buy as Governments. 

(c) Receiving Governments have no arrangement whereby 
a quantity of wool could be allowed to each mill and the 


mill select its own private supplies in Bradford, as it used 
to do before the war. 


(d) The Governments appear to prefer to trade rather 
than erect the necessary financial communications and leave 
the trading to the traders.—Yours faithfully, 


BRADFORD EXPORTER 


~ THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Nazi Legacy in Norway 


On the Norwegian people the Nazis imposed an artificial 
economy which lasted for five years and a month. Ger- 
many’s war economy could only use Norway’s natural and 
industrial resources if at least some of the food and raw 
materials previously imported from overseas were supplied 
from the continent. Even had that been possible, the Nazis 
would have needed the co-operation of the Norwegian people 
for making a success of their plan of turning Norway into 
an industrial supply base. But the Norwegian people never 
co-operated with the Nazis or the Quisling government ; 
and the economic position of Norway under occupation 
disappointed the Nazis from the very beginning. ; 
The relatively high standard of living of the Norwegian 
People declined gradually as soon as Norway had been cut 
off from its oversea supplies. It is interesting to note that 
the Germans were not able, even at the height of their 
military conquests, to supply adequate quantities of food- 
stuffs and raw. materials for a population numbering only 
three million. Thus, agricultural self-sufficiency was imposed 
on Norway, a country where natural conditions are un- 
favourable for an adequate production of foodstuffs. The 
€xperiment of expanding the cultivation of cereals, root crops 
and even oilseeds demanded a disproportionately high outlay 
capital and labour. The area under cultivation was ex- 
panded at times by more than 20 per cent, but there was 
nothing like the same increase in the production of food. 
all the European countries under German occupation, it 
was Norway which experienced the biggest reduction in 
livestock, in spite of the manufacture of large quantities of 





cellulose for feeding cattle. The fishing industry, on the 
other hand, which could have supplied valuable food, was 
forced to work for export to Germany. The small imports 
of cereals from Germany made no difference to the general 
situation, and the Norwegian population had to put up with 
very small bread, meat and fat rations. 

Germany’s military and economic needs were opposed 
in Norway. A large army of occupation had to be main- 
tained. For most of the five years, roughly 400,000 German 
soldiers, civilians and prisoners of war lived in the country. 
The construction of roads, fortifications and harbours for 
U-boats demanded vast quantities of material and a large 
number of workers. About 100,000 Norwegian workers were 
in the almost permanent employment of the Germans. 

Step by step, the Nazis introduced their own totalitarian 
compulsion. Compulsory labour was first introduced in 1942, 


‘to which labour conscription was added in 1944. This 


measure brought the economic and political resistance of 
the Norwegians up to a new pitch. The young workers 
evaded labour conscription by hiding in the countryside or 
fled to Sweden and Great Britain. 

The German army of occupation was assisted by military 
and civilian economic commandos. A wages, price and 
dividend stop was imposed after the German model and 
for the most part was maintained, although on several occa- 
sions prices had to be greatly increased. Black market 
activities became, naturally, almost a patriotic virtue, but 
so far as foodstuffs and other necessaries were concerned, 
purchases on the black market were inevitable if under- 
nourishment and privation were to be avoided. 

An important fact is the failure of all attemps by the 
Nazis to form a Norwegian “ Naehrstand,” that is, the com- 
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pulsory organisation of peasants and farmers, or a “ Labour 
Front.” The employers, however, were finally organised in 
“economic groups” after the German model, but this 
organisation remained more or less formal. The trade unions 
whose chief leaders were executed were able to maintain a 
nucleus of their organisation. ' 

The withdrawal of German troops, civilians and prisoners 
of war will take weeks and perhaps months. In Finnmark, 
the most northerly Norwegian province, the few towns and 
villages were destroyed when the German armies withdrew 
from Finland. All along the long coastline of Norway the 
Germans have left behind new roads and massive fortifica- 
tions in concrete and steel. Some of the new roads and 
the harbour improvements will be useful for peacetime, but 
most of the material and labour sunk in the fortifications 
will be wasted. 

During the occupation Norway’s forests were indis- 
criminately exploited ; and it will take years to restore the 
ravages. Wood was the most important substitute for raw 
materials formerly imported frorn overseas. It was used as 
fuel, fodder and industrial raw material. Before the war 
Norway imported on an average 3 to 3} million tons of coal 
and coke annually, but the Germans were able to deliver 
oniy some 2 million tons of coal and coke for the first years, 
and during the second half of the occupation these imports 
gradually decreased. In spite of far-reaching plans for 
doubling the generation of electricity by new hydro-electric 
stations, the actual expansion of the capacity remained very 
small. The shortage of raw materials and labour prevented 
the planned increase in the production of aluminium and 
magnesium. The mining industry, especially the mining of 
pyrites, zinc, lead, nickel, wolfram, molybdenum and cobalt, 
expanded hardly at all under German occupation. Numerous 
new firms were founded as subsidiaries of German concerns, 
but even the femous chemical works of the Norsk Hydro, 
in which the German IG Farben concern had large capital 
interests, could not maintain production during the last years 
of the occupation. The attempt to use a substitute for 
bauxite, which was formerly imported from overseas, failed 
and during the whole occupation period aluminium pro- 
duction was less than the pre-war record production of 
roughly 30,000 tons. It seems that during the last years of 
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the occupation all development work had to give way to 
the construction of fortifications. ; 

Norway’s economic losses are substantial. Roughly fifty 
per cent of the merchant fleet has been lost during the war 
The fleet of fishing vessels has also been depleted. The 
merchant fleet was Norway’s most important industry and 
enabled the country to pay for its large import surpluses jp 
peacetime. The costs. of occupation have become a large 
national debt probably amounting to some Kr. 10,000 
million. The country’s actual financial position at the time 
of liberation is, however, obscure, for the Nazis stopped the 
collection and publication of all financial statistics. The 
reports of the leading banks were kept in general terms, 
and not even the amount of the note circulation was made 
public. 

Fortunately the productive capacity of Norway remained 
largely intact, but a disproportionately large number of 
workers is needed at the moment to maintain agricultural] 
production. Industry and indeed all the towns are at present 
badly in need of imported food, raw materials and 
machinery. Rehabilitation will depend on normal imports 
which will enable the available manpower to be redistributed 
between agriculture, industry and shipping services. 


Eire’s Finances: 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH nothing corresponding to the Budget White 
Paper exists in Eire, the Budget speech is becoming, as in 
other countries, a review of the whole economic position of 
the country rather than a mere exposition of the state of the 
public finances. The Budget speech this year contained a 
survey of the effects of five years of war. Between 1938-39 
and 1943-44 the gross output of agriculture rose in value 
by 79 per cent, while the value of the net output increased 
considerably more—by 103 per cent—because of the scarcity 
of raw materials. Agricultural prices nearly doubled during 
the period. The gross volume of agricultural output declined 
by. 11 per cent. Between 1938 and 1943 the value of the net 
output of industry increased by 16 per cent, but the volume 
declined by 24 per cent. The volume of building declined 
by two-thirds. The value of imports declined by 32 per 
cent and the volume by 70 per cent. The value of exports 
increased by 22 per cent, but the volume declined by 44 per 
cent. Visible imports exceeded visible exports during the 
war by £16 million. It was the large credit balance on 
invisible account that caused the accumulation of sterling 
assets. For the first time official estimates of the national 
income are available. The figures for the years 1938-44 
are : — 


Year £. million 
SEEN  sitcaeac Mek: soceuvna 153 
ME Hrdpadadgenutexcs vines 163 
NE a, FSi to. csthaes 178 
ss ih ites gh caine 194 
SEO ~ Dabuld sinnnanacideled 215 
NE het ie cocks sephaie’ 240 
|” FR PROT 250 


When allowance is made for the increase in the cost of 
living, which rose by 70 per cent, it appears that the real 
income of the country in terms of goods and services 
declined. The consumption of food, drink and tobacco has 
been well maintained, but consumption of many other goods 
and services, for example fuel and transport, has been 
drastically curtailed. . 
For the financial year ended March 30, 1945, revenue 
amounted to £46,175,495 and expenditure to £43,779,732- 
revenue was £395,000 in excess of the Budget estimate 
and £2,395,000 in excess of the yield of the previous ycal. 
This result was caused by the buoyancy of income tax and 
corporation profits tax. The: Minister for Finance admitted 
that these taxes are unduly high and expressed the hope that 
they could soon be reduced. Among indirect taxes, tobacco 
yielded £9,500,000. The deficit of £1,749,000 compared 
favourably with the estimated deficit of £3,375,000. It was, 
however, greater than in the previous year in spite of the 
increased yields of many taxes. The principal factor causing 
the deficit was the large expenditure on the Army and other 
defence services, which amounted to £8,147,000, compared 
with £1,766,000 in the last pre-war year. The cessation of 
the Eur war will enable large numbers to be 
demobilised. The consequent savings under the Army vote 
will be more than offset by issues in respect of demobilisation 
gratuities, deferred. pay and the cost of resettlement and 
unemployment insurance. It is, however, comforting to the 
taxpayer to know that the expenditure on defence services 
has passed its peak and will henceforth continue to decline. 
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it was financed by ways and means advances, the 
- an certificates and the reduction of the balance 
in the Exchequer. 


Growth in Expenditure 


Based on the rates of taxation at present in force, revenue 
in the financial year 1945-46 is estimated at £47,995,000, an 
increase Of £1,820,000 over last year’s actual revenue. 
Unfortunately expenditure will increase even more. The 
estimate for c fund and supply services is £52,367,000, 
of which supply services amount to £47,166,000, a new 
record. The main constituents of increased expenditure are 
an increase Of £1,224,000 for subsidies for food and fuel, 
of £682,000 for children’s allowances and of £620,000 for 
an additional bonus to public servants. The cost of the civil 
service continues to mount. With the growth of state activity 
the number of officials necessarily expands. At the beginning 
of this year the number of civil servants was 30,333, which 
seems excessive for such a small country. Expenditure on 
social services in the current year will amount to £9,686,000, 
compared with £9,273,000 in 1944-45 and £7,494,000 in 
1943-44. The provision in Eire of the Beveridge proposals 
would involve an annual expenditure of £38 million, of 
which the state contribution would be £23,500,000. The 
more modest Treasury White Paper proposals would involve 
expenditure of £36 million, of which £20,200,000 would be 
contributed by the state. Conditions in Great Britain and 
Eire are so different that the extension of British social 
services is not in every case desirable. In any event, these 
estimates show that Eire could not possibly afford services 


_ on the scale praposed in Great Britain. When adjustments 


are made for slight alterations in taxation and for expendi- 
ture of a capital or non-recurrent nature, the final estimates 
of revenue and expenditure are £47,942,000 and £51,649,000 
respectively. The deficit of £3,707,000 will be met by 
borrowing. ; 

The capital liabilities of the state continue to grow, 
though, compared with countries that have not enjoyed the 
benefits of neutrality, the rate of growth is relatively 
moderate. At the end of the last financial year liabilities 
amounted to £83,730,668, an increase in the year of 
£919,000, and assets amounted to £36,500,926, a decrease of 
£512,000. The estimated capital value of the state’s liability 
in respect of housing amounted to £9,351,000. The net debt 
of local authorities amounted to £25 million. The state was 
liable to depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank and in 
Trustee Savings Banks to the amount of £31,199,000. There 
were also many contingent public liabilities amounting to 
about £60 million. A rough estimate of the capital value 
of the state’s present liability in respect of civil service 
pensions is £21 million and in respect of national teachers 
about £15 million. Estimates for Army and Police pensions 
are being prepared. It is evident from these figures that the 
public debt of Eire is assuming substantial proportions. It 
must be remembered, however, that the whole debt is 
internal and that interest rates are low, as befits a strong 
creditor country. It must also be remembered that Eire 
suffered very little damage to real capital during the war 
and will not be faced with the disheartening task of rebuild- 
ing. As far as capital is concerned, every future construction 
will represent an addition to the existing stock and not a 
mere replacement of something that has been destroyed. 


Palestine’s Imports 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


For a long time it has been maintained by local opinion 
that for political reasons—in order to placate Middle Eastern 
~owenrs—Palestine has had to import superfluous 
quantities of grain from adjacent countries at exorbitant 
Prices, and recent information indicates that there may be 
some truth in this allegation. In spite of an increase in the 
domestic production of crops, which has been more or less 
equivalent to the increase in population, and in spite 
of the fact that Palestine’s standard flour now contains 
urty per cent of barley and wheat and is milled to.a 
ninety per cent extraction, imports of grain and flour have 
tisen from some 100,000 tons in pre-war years to some 
150,000 tons in 1943 and to about 220,000 tons in 1944; 
the greater part of this is barley and wheat bought in the 
iddie East at prices ranging in most cases from £P40 to 
50 per ton. It is also strange that the number of 
Tecipients of standard flour rations is now stated to be in 
€xcess of two millions, whereas the total population of the 
country is officially estimated at 1? million persons. And 
‘thas been calculated that by a better import policy the 
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Government would virtually do without the standard flour 
subsidy, which in 1944-45 amounted to some £P25 million. 

On the other hand, there are acute shortages of many raw 
materials and industrial equipment. The total quota of 
eotton yarn allocated to Palestine for 1945 by the Middle 
Eastern Supply Centre amounts to about 1,800 tons, whereas 
the quantity required is at least 3,800 tons. Iron and steel 
materials required are about 10,000 tons, while the quota 
allocated is only about 5,000 tons. The quota of tinplate 
is 500 tons, against a demand of over 2,000 tons. Dyestuffs 
are in such short supply that leather production has already 
been reduced and a breakdown in local textile produc- 
tion is imminent—although aniline exported from England 
to othef Middle Eastern countries is being re-sold to 
Palestine in the black market. Woollen yarn, paper and 
cardboard, and many chemicals may be quoted as other 
examples. The local metal-working equipment, which for 
years has been working at heavy pressure on military needs 
without replacement, is so completely worn out that even 
with those units which the MESC has allocated for Palestine 
in 1945 the Government scheme for consumer-goods pro- 
duction cannot be properly carried out. Urgent replacements 
are needed in other industries as well, and orders may 
run into several million pounds. Civil transport require- 
ments have been estimated at some 2,000 omnibuses and 
lorries and a number of smaller vehicles; railways are 
badly in need of new rolling stock. And there is, of course, 
a large accumulated demand for building materials and all 
kinds of consumer goods. 


Britain’s Chance 


In 1943, the volume of Palestine imports was only 41 per 
cent of 1939, but its c.if. value was almost £P20 million 
(exclusive of petroleum products), against a total of 
£P17.9 million in the peak year 1935. In 1944, there was 
a substantial incease, both in terms of goods and of money, 
and there is every likelihood that post-war imports will 
be maintained at a level even higher than this. Of the pre- 
war imports, however, only twenty per cent (in 1938) were 
from the United Kingdom and Empire countries, and 
nineteen per cent came from Germany, Italy and Japan. 
In the case of many goods which could have been supplied 
by Empire sources, the share of the Axis countries was 
much larger; for example, it was fifty per cent or more 
in the following articles: industrial machinery and parts ; 
aluminium sheets and foil; rubber thread and yarn ; door 
and window fittings; steel pipes; cutlery; and cotton and 
piece goods. The removal of this competition may there- 
fore open up good prospects for a British export drive, 
which will certainly meet with a friendly response. For 
these possibilities to be realised, however, Britain must 
be able to deliver the goods required in due time and at 
reasonable terms. This point needs stressing, first, because 
of the stringency of Middle Eastern controls, which some- 
times ban imports of goods not actually in short supply-; 
and, secondly, because American firms also have a lively 
interest in exports to the Middle East, and Palestine can 
afford to pay for American goods with the dollars it gets 
from its diamond exports (in 1944 some $14 ‘million) and 
from the income of Zionist funds (last year some $8 million). 


In fact, the latter have already been set at the disposal of the 
Jewish Agency. 
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Cast back your memory five years 
and you will recall the variety of 
needs that Austin Reed provided 
for, and the dispatch with which 
these needs were met. Those days 
will return. 


When peace brings Back, the 
plenty, tke Clastion Reed, 
seoamce wll be thang 


13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 5631 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with 
a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and - 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 
P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
LY smoke literally millions ef No. 7 every 
year — and you know what sailors are! 
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Where should 
the sun be 
when you snap ? 
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Try snapping with the sun at your side, as C fh 
in the diagram, instead of directly behind , oe 
you. Side lighting gives more natural 

shadow effects and avoids a flat appearance. Be careful though 
not to let the sun shine into the lens. e By the way, avoid 
loading your camera in bright sunlight. Good film is very 
sensitive—cdreless loading can easily spoil the spool. 
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“Kodak ’ Film is scarce because of war needs. so | 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR | 
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“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The 
good management was the distillers’. In the good old 
years of plenty they had the forethought to lay dow? 
ample stocks so that it should ripen and mature. Thats 
why the White Horse you get today — when youre 
lucky — is still as fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old 
White Horse . . . here’s to the day when we can ge 
more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Future of 


HAT part will the banks be calJed upon to play in the 
W post-war financing of industry? More particularly, how 
far will their contribution be made in the traditional form 
of loans and advances? These have been questions for ani- 
mated discussion in bank boardrooms for many months 
past, but, so far as can be gathered, the bankers them- 
selves are still without settled conclusions upon them. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that the réle 
of the banks in the transition phase is not a matter that 
lies, to any significant extent, within the sphere of bank 
policy. In the absence of far-reaching changes in the tradi- 
tional character of bank lending, and a sweeping move- 
ment towards “ industrial banking,” the extent and manner 
of bank assistance to industry must be very largely deter- 
mined by forces outside the banks’ control. The uncer- 
tainties and differences of view in banking circles to-day 
reflect, not any wavering on what bank policy should be, 
but simply the sheer difficulty of estimating the strength 
and nature of these external forces. 

The whole problem divides itself naturally into three 
parts. First, there is the uncertainty about future Govern- 
ment policy. Government organisation for war has been 
such that a physical output far surpassing what might have 
been foreseerl in the early days of the war has required 
a volume of direct bank advances only three-quarters as 
large as in 1939—despite the intervening rise in prices. In 
what directions, if any, will the techniques and policies that 
have made for economy in bank advances be perpetuated 
after the war, and how long, otherwise, will it be before 
they are discontinued? Secondly, how liquid is industry, 
both in the limited book-keeping sense and in relation to 
its prospective needs? Here, too, important questions of 
Government policy arise—notably, on the termination con- 
ditions of EPT. Thirdly, there is the question of the long- 
term secular trend of bank advances. Will the tendency, 
noticeable in the inter-war years, for industry to become 
increasingly “ self-financing” become steadily more pro- 
nounced in future? 

These are difficult questions, and it would be rash, at this 
stage, to attempt to suggest what the final answers may be. 
But it is certainly possible to indicate the salient factors 
in each equation. Clearing bank advances at the outbreak of 
war stood at £985 million and, after a moderate rise while 
the mechanism for prompt Government payments was 
being evolved, fell almost uninterruptedly until November, 
1943. Despite two spasmodic upward movements since then, 
they are now back to a level only £15 million above the 
low point and £245 million below the pre-war figure. The 
causes of this decline are now well known, though their 
relative quantitative significance remains uncertain. First, 
perhaps, in importance was the closing of the principal 
commodity markets, the supersession of the merchanting 
organisations, and the concentration of import trade in 
Government hands. A closely related operation was the 
Government acquisition of privately owned stocks of many 
vital materials. Secondly, even in the early months of the 
war, the abrupt cessation of certain inessential activities, 
and the injunction to the banks to lend only for purposes 
essential to the war effort, produced a steady reduction in 
advances to the building trades, in those for “ financial 
and hire-purchase business, and in finance for property 
deals—three categories of particular pre-war importance. 
Thirdly, as the war progressed and produced really marked 
contraction of civilian industry, especially after the Limita- 
ton of Supplies Order and the launching of the con- 
centration schemes, there were very heavy repayments of 
miscellaneous industrial and trade advances as stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers ran 
down. Finally, the war brought relative prosperity to various 
producers, notably the farmers and small manufacturing 
businesses, and liquidated many overdrafts that seemed 
“doubtful,” if not actually “bad,” before; and there was 
also a steady repayment of local authority indebtedness. 

On the other hand, the rapidly expanding sector of the 
war economy did not make equivalent offsetting demands 


Bank Advances 


on the banks. The main factor here has been the increasingly 
efficient and very liberal, system of progress payments 
on Government contracts and, via the main contractors, on 
subcontracts too. Some contractors, indeed, are known to 
have secured payments exceeding their outlays and, because 
of delays in costing and final settlement of contracts, were 
able temporarily to employ the excess receipts as a contri- 
bution towards the financing of fixed capital extensions; 
a substantial proportion of these was, in any case, provided 
for under Government “capital assistance” schemes. A 
further factor, the significance of which may only become 
fully apparent as the Government production machine 
slows down and outstanding contract and tax questions are 
settled, has been the use, especially by the smaller firms, of 
accumulating tax liabilities as a means of relieving cash 
stringencies. 

It would be unreasonable to expect these wartime influ- 
ences to be suddenly reversed, and some of them may well 
outlast the transition phase. In import organisation, much 
evidently depends upon the outcome of the election. But 
while a substantial restoration of private trade and mer- 
chanting seems probable in any case, the system of bulk 
purchases of certain foodstuffs and vital materials is likely, 
even under a Conservative government, to be continued for 
a considerable time. Government solicitude for home agri- 
culture may also perpetuate methods of organisation that 
minimise demands for bank finance. Nor is it probable that 
the banks will play any large part in the finance of the 
building programme. Building in the inter-war years was 
heavily financed by bank loans. But in the ensuing decade 
an overwhelming proportion of it will surely be directly 
organised by local authorities, or even by the central 
Government; and although the bulk of the work may be 
let on contract to private firms, it seems certain that the 
sheer urgency of the problem will lead these authorities 
to provide financial facilities of the progress payments type. 
If this happens, the task of financing the local authorities 
will not fall to the banks, for under the new Act their 
borrowings must be canalised through the Public Works 
Loans Board—a change which will in any case deprive 
the banks of a significant category of pre-war business. 
In addition, there will probably be central purchases of 
many items of equipment, which will reduce the credit 
needs of the ancillary trades. Finally, even with some relaxa- 
tion of the internal financial controls and a resumption, 
perhaps, of the Stock Exchange carry-over, it seems cer- 
tain that measures will be taken to keep speculative activi- 
ties within bounds. For this reason, among others, the 
purely “financial” lending activities of the banks are likely 
to remain constricted. 

On the second main division of the whole problem, 
however, the question of business liquidity, it is particularly 
difficult to reach firm conclusions. There is no doubt that 
industrial holdings of liquid assets, in cash and securities, 
have been enormously expanded during the war. The net 
liquid position of industry as a whole, in the limited book- 
keeping sense, is abnormally strong—despite the known 
illiquidity of many smaller concerns, especially in the 
engineering trades, that have expanded very greatly during 
the war. Of the £2,284 million growth since mid-1940 in 
what the Government statisticians are pleased to call “ net ” 
bank deposits (i.e., after deducting advances), less than one- 
quarter has accumulated on personal accounts; a large part of 
the remainder must represent business holdings. But if 
industry is highly liquid now, it seems equally clear that 
its accumulated resources will not suffice to meet its pro- 
spective requirements for working capital and arrears of 
plant maintenance—quite apart from special transitional 
outlays and modernisation of plant. Government control 
of contract prices and 100 per cent EPT have between them 
prevented any abnormal accumulation of unslistributed 
profits, so that the accumulated liquid reserves, after allow- 
ing for heavy outstanding tax liabilities, cannot be much 


_ greater than the monetary amount of the run-down of plant 


and of privately financed stocks and work-in-progress. But if 
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Cast back your memory five years 
and you will recall the variety of 
needs that Austin Reed provided 
for, and the dispatch with which 
these needs were met. Those days 
will return. 


When peace brings Back, tke 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with “A 
a charm of its own—a charm which i 
comes from superb tobacco and - yy iL 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 

WG firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 
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Where should 
the sun be 
when you snap ? 


Try snapping with the sun at your side, as a fh 
in the diagram, instead of directly behind , mr 
you. Side lighting gives more natural 

shadow effects and avoids a flat appearance. Be careful though 
not to let the sun shine into the lens. e By the way, avoid 
loading your camera in bright sunlight. Good film is very 
sensitive—careless loading can easily spoil the spool. 







“Kodak ’ Film is scarce because of war needs. so 


MAKE THE MOST OF YouR | 
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5 ‘What Luck! 
‘i White Horse” 


‘ 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your pari: . 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The 
good management was the distillers’. In the good old 
years of plenty they had the forethought to lay down 
ample stocks so that it should ripen and mature. That's 
why the White Horse you get today — when youre 
lucky — is still as fine as a fine liqueur.” “ Good old 
White Horse . . . here’s to the day when we can get 
more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Haif-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Future of Bank Advances 


HAT part will the banks be calJed upon to play in the 
W post-war financing of industry? More particularly, how 
far will their contribution be made in the traditional form 
of loans and advances? These have been questions for ani- 
mated discussion in bank boardrooms for many months 
past, but, so far as can be gathered, the bankers them- 
selves are still without settled conclusions upon them. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that the rdéle 
of the banks in the transition phase is not a matter that 
lies, to any significant extent, within the sphere of bank 
policy. In the absence of far-reaching changes in the tradi- 
tional character of bank lending, and a sweeping move- 
ment towards “ industrial banking,” the extent and manner 
of bank assistance to industry must be very largely deter- 
mined by forces outside the banks’ control. The uncer- 
tainties and differences of view in banking circles to-day 
reflect, not any wavering on what bank policy should be, 
put simply the sheer difficulty of estimating the strength 
and nature of these external forces. 

The whole problem divides itself naturally into three 
parts. First, there is the uncertainty about future Govern- 
ment policy. Government organisation for war has been 
such that a physical output far surpassing what might have 
been foreseert in the early days of the war has required 
a volume of direct bank advances only three-quarters as 
large as in 1939—despite the intervening rise in prices. In 
what directions, if any, will the techniques and policies that 
have made for economy in bank advances be perpetuated 
after the war, and how long, otherwise, will it be before 
they are discontinued? Secondly, how liquid is industry, 
both in the limited book-keeping sense and in relation to 
its prospective needs? Here, too, important questions of 
Government policy arise—notably, on the termination con- 
ditions of EPT. Thirdly, there is the question of the long- 
term secular trend of bank advances. Will the tendency, 
noticeable in the inter-war years, for industry to become 
increasingly “ self-financing” become steadily more pro- 
nounced in future? 

These are difficult questions, and it would be rash, at this 
stage, to attempt to suggest what the final answers may be. 
But it is certainly possible to indicate the salient factors 
in each equation. Clearing bank advances at the outbreak of 
war stood at £985 million and, after a moderate rise while 
the mechanism for prompt Government payments was 
being evolved, fell almost uninterruptedly until November, 
1943. Despite two spasmodic upward movements since then, 
they are now back to a level only £15 million above the 
low point and £245 million below the pre-war figure. The 
causes of this decline are now well known, though their 
relative quantitative significance remains uncertain. First, 
perhaps, in importance was the closing of the principal 
commodity markets, the supersession of the merchanting 
organisations, and the concentration of import trade in 
Government hands. A closely related operation was the 
Government acquisition of privately owned stocks of many 
vital materials. Secondly, even in the early months of the 
war, the abrupt cessation of certain inessential activities, 
and the injunction to the banks to lend only for purposes 
essential to the war effort, produced a steady reduction in 
advances to the building trades, in those for “financial” 
and hire-purchase business, and in finance for property 
deals—three categories of particular pre-war importance. 
Thirdly, as the war progressed and produced really marked 
contraction of civilian industry, especially after the Limita- 
ton of Supplies Order and the launching of the con- 
centration schemes, there were very heavy repayments of 
miscellaneous industrial and trade advances as stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers ran 
down. Finally, the war brought relative prosperity to various 
producers, notably the farmers and small manufacturing 
businesses, and liquidated many overdrafts that seemed 
“doubtful,” if not actually “bad,” before; and there was 
also a steady repayment of local authority indebtedness. 

On the other hand, the rapidly expanding sector of the 
war economy did not make equivalent offsetting demands 


on the banks. The main factor here has been the increasingly 
efficient and very liberal, system of progress payments 
on Government contracts and, via the main contractors, on 
subcontracts too. Some contractors, indeed, are known to 
have secured payments exceeding their outlays and, because 
of delays in costing and final settlement of contracts, were 
able temporarily to employ the excess receipts as a contri- 
bution towards the financing of fixed capital extensions; 
a substantial proportion of these was, in any case, provided 
for under Government “capital assistance” schemes. A 
further factor, the significance of which may only become 
fully apparent as the Government production machine 
slows down and outstanding contract and tax questions are 
settled, has been the use, especially by the smaller firms, of 
accumulating tax liabilities as a means of relieving cash 
stringencies, 

It would be unreasonable to expect these wartime influ- 
ences to be suddenly reversed, and some of them may well 
outlast the transition phase. In import organisation, much 
evidently depends upon the outcome of the election. But 
while a substantial restoration of private trade and mer- 
chanting seems probable in any case, the system of bulk 
purchases of certain foodstuffs and vital materials is likely, 
even under a Conservative government, to be continued for 
a considerable time. Government solicitude for home agri- 
culture may also perpetuate methods of organisation that 
minimise demands for bank finance. Nor is it probable that 
the banks will play any large part in the finance of the 
building programme. Building in the inter-war years was 
heavily financed by bank loans. But in the ensuing decade 
an overwhelming proportion of it will surely be directly 
organised by local authorities, or even by the central 
Government; and although the bulk of the work may be 
let on contract to private firms, it seems certain that the 
sheer urgency of the problem will lead these authorities 
to provide financial facilities of the progress payments type. 
If this happens, the task of financing the local authorities 
will not fall to the banks, for under the new Act their 
borrowings must be canalised through the Public Works 
Loans Board—a change which will in any case deprive 
the banks of a significant category of pre-war business. 
In addition, there will probably be central purchases of 
many items of equipment, which will reduce the credit 
needs of the ancillary trades. Finally, even with some relaxa- 
tion of the internal financial controls and a resumption, 
perhaps, of the Stock Exchange carry-over, it seems cer- 
tain that measures will be taken to keep speculative activi- 
ties within bounds. For this reason, among others, the 
purely “financial” lending activities of the banks are likely 
to remain constricted. 

On the second main division of the whole problem, 
however, the question of business liquidity, it is particularly 
difficult to reach firm conclusions. There is no doubt that 
industrial holdings of liquid assets, in cash and securities, 
have been enormously expanded during the war. The net 
liquid position of industry as a whole, in the limited book- 
keeping sense, is abnormally strong—despite the known 
illiquidity of many smaller concerns, especially in the 
engineering trades, that have expanded very greatly during 
the war. Of the £2,284 million growth since mid-1940 in 
what the Government statisticians are pleased to call “ net ” 
bank deposits (i.e., after deducting advances), less than one- 
quarter has accumulated on personal accounts; a large part of 
the remainder must represent business holdings. But if 
industry is highly liquid now, it seems equally clear that 
its accumulated resources will not suffice to meet its pro- 
spective requirements for working capital and arrears of 
plant maintenance—quite apart from special transitional 
outlays and modernisation of plant. Government control 
of contract prices and 100 per cent EPT have between them 
prevented any abnormal accumulation of undistributed 
profits, so that the accumulated liquid reserves, after allow- 
ing for heavy outstanding tax liabilities, cannot be much 


' greater than the monetary amount of the run-down of plant 


and of privately financed stocks and work-in-progress. But if 
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the post-war price-level is assumed to be 50 per cent above 
pre-war, this means that present liquid resources will not 
meet much more than two-thirds of the eventual require- 
ments for these purposes alone. Transitional expenses will 
in some cases be met by EPT repayment claims (though to 
what extent cannot yet be guessed) and the E.P.T. deferred 
credits will! provide some relief ; but it seems certain that 
these sources, even with other forms of Government 
assistance, will not suffice to fill the prospective gap. 

This rough analysis suggests that there is no reason yet 
to suppose that the large-scale wartime creations of liquid 
assets will have made industry, in the long run, indepen- 
dent of outside finance, though they may have reduced the 
degree of dependence. But sheer shortage of physical 
resources will make the re-building of industrial capital a 
protracted process, and for some considerable time the avail- 
able liquid resources of industry considered as a whole 
will certainly exceed the amount of plant maintenance and 
stock replenishment that will be physically possible. 

Obviously the concerns with the largest liquid resources 
now are not necessarily those that have the largest pro- 
spective outlays—an important feature of the re-creation of 
civilian industry, for example, will be the reopening of 
concerns closed down during the war. In many cases, too, 
the change-over of firms active during the war will make 
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immediate demands for outside finance, because of the with- 
drawal of Government finance now provided by progress 
payments. For these reasons, the banks—despite their 
doubts about the longer-term trend—are expecting appre- 
ciable demands for advances in the immediate future. Man 

inquiries have already been received, and overdraft limits 
have been arranged which have yet to reflect themselves in 
the published figures—in some cases, indeed, they have been 
granted to concerns now carrying large credit balances. 
Few are disposed to guess the probable extent of this move- 
ment—at a rough shot, perhaps it might be put at £150 to 
£200 million over the next two years ; but y is yet 
envisaging any such demands as would carry the advances 
total to, say, £1,500 million, which would be the pre-war 
level adjusted for a 50 per cent rise in prices. 

What the banks have perhaps not yet fully. digested is 
the counterpart of these assumptions—namely that in- 
dustry’s relative independence of bank advances in the next 
few years will be achieved only because industrial concerns 
will be sellers of securities. Will the banks, with Govern- 
ment securities already an overwhelming proportion of their 
assets, be willing to add still further to their investments if 
the public’s intake of securities does not suffice to absorb 
these sales? Maintenance of cheap money certainly requires 
that they should do so. 


Fats and Vegetable Oils 


oe need to fill the empty larder of Europe is likely to 
put a severe strain on the supplies of fats and vegetable 
oils at the disposal of the United Nations. The market in 
these products is one of the most complex, and one of the 
most difficult to describe within the compass of a short 
article. By way of a preface, its main features may be briefly 
noted. 

Broadly, there are three sources of supply: vegetable oils, 
animal fats and fish oils. The recorded world production of 
these before the war was about 19 million tons a year. The 
proportion in which they contributed to total supplies was 
then as follows :— 


% % 
Vegetable oils ..:...... 59.4 EY * ou cue ens 4.2 
BNET > Nccosesevs tke 21.2 Whale oil ......... - 2.9 
MN. bsccud teesindeoncio tn 10.6 PEE: pctdiscsncisdiccees 1.7 


Vegetable oils, in turn, are derived from a multitude of 
plants and countries ; some of them, like cotton seed, are 
joint products, while others, such as the soya bean, are grown 
for their own sake. The characteristics and relative import- 
ance of nine vegetable oils—comprising together some four- 
fifths of recorded world production before the war—are set 
out in the accompanying table. Again, vegetable oils, animal 
oils and fish oils are for many—but by no means all— 
purposes interchangeable. 

Fats and oils serve a multitude of uses, as foods and in 
industry. In industrialised countries, such as Britain, the 
United States and Germany, approximately a third of the 
amcunts used is consumed by industry. In peacetime, the 
largest industrial user of fats and oils is the soap industry, 


| | 











| 
Raw Material Chief Sources of Supply Chief Uses 
| | | 
| | 
eo ener 
Tdasced ....cccece | Argentina, India, U.S.A... a of paints and 
| varnishes. 
Groundnuts ...... | “a > eae West Africa, | Edible: in cooking fats and 
j J.S.A. margarine. 
Cotton-seed ...... *| U.S.A., India, China...... | Edible and industrial: cook- 
ing fat and margarine. 
; i | _ Lubricant in industry. 
Soya-Beans....... | Manchukuo, U.S.A........ j = and industrial: cook- 
i | _ ing fats, margarine and soa 
Castor-Beans ..... India and Brazil ......... | Industrial and medicinal: 
i | Iubricant; in varnishes and 
i | lacquers. 
Rape Seed ....... | India, Roumania......... Edible : consumed as oil and 
| in manufacture of margarine 
i , and cooking fat. 
GR. sna nctscae Spain, Italy, Greece, French | Edible: canning of fish. In- 
| North Africa. en grades in soap manu- 
; : } _ facture. 
nk cic nhet Dutch East Indies, Philip- | Edible and industrial: mann- | 
* pines, Ceylon. — of soap, cooking | 
; ats, margarine. ; 
alm Kernels... . British and French West | Edible and industrial: in 


: Africa, Belgian Congo, 


fats, margarine, 
Dutch East Indies, Malay = - 


soap manufacture & candles 








(a) China not included. (6) Oil content. 


followed by the pairtt, varnish and laquer trades, the 
manufacture of lubricants, candles, textiles, linoleum, oil- 
cloth, leather goods, tinplate, and so on. Butter and lard, 
of course, are used mainly as edible fats ; whale oil is a 
material favoured in the manufacture of margarine. Among 
vegetable oils, the soya bean has become *an important 
source of edible oil ; in other vegetable oils the proportions 
used for edible and industrial purposes vary from product 
to product and from country to country. 

Before the war Europe as a whole, as well as North 
America, were substantial net importers of fats and oils. 
In 1937, for example, the United States met imports 
73 per cent of its consumption of fats and oils of 4,350,000 
tons. The United Kingdom imported the equivalent of 
1,463,000 tons in 1938 ; in the same year the combined net 
imports of Belgium, France, Holland and Norway were 
750,000 tons, and those of Germany 936,000 tons. 

Hitherto the United Nations have been able to draw on 
an adequate volume of supplies, in spite of the loss of Far- 
Eastern vegetable oils. They are cut off from the main source 
of soya beans—in 1938 Manchukuo exported no less than 
2,000,000 tons of soya. beans—from the. supplies of copra 
and palm kernels produced in the Malay States, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies and the islands of the South 
Seas, and from Chinese tung oil, the chief drying agent in 
the manufacture of varnishes and lacquers. Moreover, 
whaling, which yielded an average of 500,000 tons of oi! 
a year before the war, has come practically to a standstill. 

A number of factors contributed to the comparatively 
easy supply position of the United Nations. First, the 


CutEF Raw MATERIALS FOR VEGETABLE OILS 
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Substitute for | ,.World | Production | Production Oil 
(emneng others) | Production | (in termsof| entering Content 
in 1,000 tons.| oil) in % of World of Seed 
1936/37 all Oil Seeds | Trade | 
ae ° oo es 
ct et cai. 3.641 10 et 2 
eens eer 5,550(a) 17 | 27 | 36 
Exchangeable with groundnut | 14 | 8 
oil in cooking fats and palm a4 ” , / 
. = in ns 
“xchangeable with groundnut, . 22 
cotton-seed and palm oil. — . - a 
Substitute for Chinese wood 331 1 50 to 70 42 
oil. | 
Exchangeable with ground- | o 40 
nut, cotton-seed, soya-bean. | ane : | o — 
740(b) 9 20 8206|~CtltCSO 
| 
| 
| 1,633(c) | > | w& 63 
| i ' 
Exchangeable with palm oil. | 846/c) 7 | (4) 45 
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(2) No estim ate possible. 
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overall loss of Far-Eastern supplies was offset, in a large 
measure, by the cessation of imports into Continental 
countries occupied by Germany. Secondly, the United 
States achieved an astonishing increase in the production 
of oils and fats, recorded below : — 


INDICES OF PRODUCTION OF Fats & OILs IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(1938 = 100). 

1939 1943 1944 
NE oan nosenunyav tirasdetadacasnsscsegnnss 98 113 (b) 
Lard ......cceeceee cree teteteeeeeeceeceseeees 122 263 (b) 
SRPUMEUDD -  svcensnsessnnndinesccocsveaseosns 78 160 154 
BREE ccncatese te kscdeieesh en tsvecdbeedess 244 645 292 
Gogh DOMME c.ncdisveveqeescresccvsecrcocsees 1S9 341 323 
Groundnits .......... dak Deceit ica ven saaes 83 179 166 
eee. TL cecansituesicineginkousae ISI 161 160 


(a2) Amounts. crushed for oil. (b) Not yet available. 

Thirdly, the reduction in the supplies of some kinds of 
oils, such as Chinese tungoil, was made good, for specific 
purposes, by the use of others which could be obtained 
in increased quantities from existing sources of supply, such 
as the United States and Latin America. In other words, 
the high degree of interchangeability prevented serious 
shortages for specific purposes. There have been changes 
in the use of raw materials in the manufacture of soap, paint, 
and generally speaking, in the industrial use of fats and 
oils. In soap-making, animal fats and cocoanut oil had to be 
replaced by cottonseed and soya oil. In the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes additional drying agents had to be 
found. For a time fish oil was used in Great Britain ; later, 
castor oil was used in addition to linseed oil as a drying 
agent. In the manufacture of varnishes and lacquers natural 
oils have been eliminated in many cases by developments 
in synthetic varnishes and lacquers on the basis of nitro- 
cellulose. Technologically much progress has been made in 
the utilisation of oilseeds and fish oils. At the same time, the 
large synthetic rubber industry in the United States made 
a special call on high-grade soap. Glycerine, the important 
by-product of soap-making, has found new uses in the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins, which in the United States 
developed into the largest single user of glycerine. On the 
Continent, new methods have been used in the recovery 
of fats from dish water and from residues of fats used in 
industrial manufacture. In the United States, new crushing 
mill capacity has been constructed, whereas the large crush- 
ing industry in Holland and in France has been rendered 
idle. Many of these technological changes may outlive the 
War, 

Such difficulties as did arise (apart from those of sub- 
stitution) were often due, not to the overall shortage of 
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supplies in producing countries accessible to the United 
Nations, but to the shipping shortage, which particularly 
affected this country. For example, Argentina’s exports of 
linseed declined from 1,315,000 tons in 1938 to 299,000 tons 
in 1944; for some time that country has converted each 
month about 100,000 tons of linseed into fuel. 


* 


Present difficulties, reflected in the decision to reduce con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada, arise, of course, from the need to supplement the 
reduced supplies of the Continent. Owing to the depletion 
of the Continental livestock—in France the cattle popula- 
tion has been reduced by a third—and the short-commons 
and consequent low yield of existing dairy herds, the pro- 
duction of animal fats may be expected to fall well below 
the pre-war average this year. It may be some years, indeed, 
before production can be fully restored. The Continental 
output of oil-seeds, too, is likely to be appreciably smaller 
than before the war; moreover, Western Europe will pro- 
bably not be able to draw much from Roumania, Hungary 
and other Eastern European countries. 

The satisfaction of Europe’s minimum needs will thus 


Yequire substantial imports. The recent cuts in consumption 


in Britain and elsewhere should meet part of the immediate 
deficiency, though perhaps not as big a proportion as might 
be expected, for the size of Europe’s shortage is not only 
appreciable, but the output of butter and, especially, of 
lard in the United States will be lower this year than last. 
This means that available sources of supplies of vegetable 
oils in Latin America, Africa: and India will have to be 
drawn upon ; it is reported that the United States is nego- 
tiating with Argentina the exchange this year of 250,000 
tons of mineral oil for 500,000 tons of linseed. The extent 
to which these sources of vegetable seed supplies can be 
drawn upon, however, must be conditioned by the shipping 
tonnage that can be spared for this purpose. And, with the 
offensive against Japan in full swing, shipping will remain 
the limiting factor. 

While the provisioning of Continental Europe is impera- 
tive, if wholesale starvation and disease are to be avoided, 
the supplies that can be provided this year, unfortunately, 
will be limited. Next year, too, many imports will be needed. 
for the reconstitution of the Continental livestock popu- 
lation will take time. When the war with Japan is brought 
to a conclusion, two of the chief limits of supplies—shipping 
and the absence of Far-Eastern vegetable oils—will again be 
removed. Of the two, shipping is the more important, and 
also the one in which relief could be expected most quickly. 


Business Notes 


Capital Issues Relaxations 


The statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Thursday afternoon, and the policy outlined in a White 
Paper, put new issues of capital on a much more liberal 
footing than at any time during the war. The news came 
too late for detailed comment. Broadly, the Capital Issues 
Committee retains absolute discretion as to what issues 
may be made, but it is instructed to give favourable con- 
sideration to issues for the production of exports, for use 
in development areas, for housing, land development and 
raw material production, also for transport in the United 
Kingdom, and for essential capital goods. Issues are, how- 
ever, to be related to ability to use the money in the near 
future. The limit of £10,000 on issues to be made without 
Treasury consent is raised to £50,000, and the purposes for 
which banks may lend are extended, but not to speculative 
operations. ee : 

As for the method of issue, all wartime limitations are 
withdrawn. The issue may be made in any way suitable, 
subject only to permission to deal by the Stock Exchange 
Council, and this provision frees past issues and, in fact, 
makes the Council master in its own house once more. 
There remain two conditions which are imposed by the 
Treasury: optional conversions of stocks carrying interest 
of 4 per cent or less are still not permitted, and the Bank 
of England will have charge of the timing of market issues 
of £100,000 and over and must sanction the terms of all 
trustee and quasi-trustee issues. 


A Partial Rally 


In short-term market fluctuations it is very frequently 
the unexpected that happens. No one was surprised when 
last Monday brought a slight recovery from the heavy falls 
of the previous week, but that the rally should continue 
with growing momentum for the better part of a week with 
scarcely a pause is rather surprising. By mid-week, the 
index of industrial equities, compiled by The Financial 
News, had recovered about one-fifth of the fall from the 
peak, so that the net decline from that point is now only 
a trifle over 5 per cent. The recovery is very general, and in 
the past day or so has included fixed interest securities and 
some foreign securities, notably French sterling bonds. 
It has, however, been most marked in British industrial 
ordinary shares, including home railway stocks. Further, 
while it has been strongest in those shares which fell most, 
there is beginning to emerge a modicum of selectivity—in 
particular, store and tobacco shares, with some of the lighter 
electrical equipment favourities, are among those which 
have shown the greatest strength. There is also emerging a 
tendency to select firms with a large export business. 

All this looks like an attempt to pick winners in the re- 
construction boom, a process which one would suppose had 
been completed long enough ago. This fact, coupled with 
the very modest volume of business on which the rise is 
based, suggests that present recovery may be short-lived. 
The fact of the recovery does, however, show that the pres- 
sure of money is a factor even when the outlook is very 
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uncertain. Enquiries suggest that, while many investors 
expect to receive reasonable compensation in the event of 
the state taking over their properties, many are afraid 
either of extreme measures of Government control without 
assumption of ownership or of rigid control of retainable 
profits. Either of these would be fatal, not only to the rise 
in values which would otherwise accompany a return to 
production for peace, but also to all initiative and to the 
accumulation of the funds necessary to finance expansion 
and re-equipment. 


* * . 


Greek Currency Troubles 


The menace of inflation has reared its head again in 
Greece in recent weeks. Despite the announcement of price 
control measures as long ago as last January, it appears that 
control at present extends only to vital supplies distributed 
by Unrra, and prices of uncontrolled goods are again rising 
very steeply. Under pressure of hoarding and speculative 
demands, there has been a sensational appreciation, too, of 
foreign currencies and gold coin. When the new drachma 
was launched last November in a valiant attempt to clear 


away the chaos left by the galloping inflation of the closing. 


phase of German occupation, the sterling rate was fixed at 
600 dr. and the rate for the gold pound at 2,400 dr., repre- 
senting a premium of roughly 100 per cent over the new 
exchange parity. A few weeks later the Greek authorities 
raised their dealing prices to 2,750-2,850 to the gold pound. 
This quotation still obtains, but is nominal, as the authori- 
ties have recently virtually discontinued their sales of gold. 
In the outside market, however, sovereigns have been 
changing hands at prices around 27,500 dr.—equivalent 
to roughly £46—while reports from Cairo have mentioned 
prices as high as £150. 

This situation reveals plainly the great difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of re-creating a collapsed currency in condi- 
tions of acute shortages of every-day commodities. The 
public, fresh from the grim realities of last year, is natu- 
rally more concerned with the fact that its new paper money 
will not buy the food and clothing that it so vitally needs 
than with its 100 per cent gold cover. In such, conditions, 
opinion is an easy prey to rumours that fresh uncontrolled 
issues are impending. The only remedy for this situation is 
an increase in the supply of goods, combined with strong 
administrative measures to ensure equitable distribution and 
effective price control. Admiral Voulgaris has stated this 
week that the shipping bottleneck has been widened, and 
that large quantities of food, clothing, medical supplies and 
materials will arrive in the next two months. It remains for 
the Government to devise an effective administrative 
machine in the meantime. 


* * * 


Gold Speculation in Middle East 


The latest currency difficulties in Greece seem to have 
been one of the subsidiary causes of a new wave of specu- 
lation in gold in Middle East centres. The open market 
price for gold in Alexandria slumped violently when 
Germany collapsed, and there was a similar, though less 
steep, fall in the Bombay market. This decline, which 
carried the Egyptian price down from 184 piastres per 
dirhem at end-April to 162 piastres on May roth, seems to 
have been due to the mistaken view that the end of the 
war in Europe would permit a substantial correction of the 
abnormal combination of money plethora and scarcity of 
goods that has ruled in the Middle East area for so long. 
This optimism naturally proved short-lived, and the re- 
bound in the gold market carried the price to a new peak 
of 186 piastres, equivalent to roughly £19 per ounce. In 
the past week there has been a moderate recession, although 
Official releases of gold seem to have temporarily ceased. 
But despite the easing of the gold bullion market, the 
Egyptian gold pound has* risen sharply, touching éeo0 
piastres—approximately {£6 58.—a few days ago. This 
suggests a smuggling demand for coin in order to reap the 
high profits obtainable from re-sale in Greece and possibly 
also Syria, where the civil disturbances are likely to whet 
public appetite for gold. 

It would be wrong to attach much importance to these 
gold operations. They are spectacular rather than large, and, 
as in Greece, are the inevitable counterpart of the shortage 
of goods. The premia quoted on gold compared with the 
exchange parities are certainly not true indices of the values 
of the Middle Eastern currencies concerned. But it would 
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be equally wrong to accept the argument so frequently 
voiced from these areas—a fresh instance of it occurred in 
an article in the Palestine Post this week—that the wartime 
accumulation of sterling balances isa guarantee that existing 
parities can be maintained indefinitely. When oprice-levels 
have been multiplied anything from three to six times, even 
complete restoration of the normal flow of goods could not 
remove the need for eventual devaluation. But it is at least 
unlikely that it will need to be as drastic as present gold 
parities seem to suggest. 


* + 


Savings Drive Postponed 


It has been disclosed during the week that the annual 
Savings Drive, originally planned to start at the customary 
time, but later delayed to await VE day, has been postponed 
again in consequence of the election. The decision is no 
doubt inevitable. It is understood to be due mainly to 
organisational difficulties, and certainly not to any assump- 
tion that an election atmosphere is inimical to saving as 
such. During the local “ weeks ” the organisers have always 
counted upon a large amount of voluntary help from people 
outside the normal Savings organisation, and many of these 
helpers are expected to be fully engaged in the next few 
weeks in electioneering. There was also the .certainty that it 
would be difficult to secure accommodation for ~ local 
Savings meetings, and in any case competition for public 
attendance at Savings functions instead of political ones 
would have been obviously undesirable. 

The arguments for postponement were evidently con- 
clusive. But it is unfortunate from two points of view. 
Many have been disposed to doubt whether the savings 
“weeks ” ever added much, in the long run, to the real 
total of public subscriptions. They have argued that, if the 
public were not expected to make bumper contributions in 
a particular week in the cause of local patriotism, they would 
subscribe more week by week. But there surely never was 
a time when this argument would have had less force than 
in the period immediately after V-day, when there really 
did seem to be a chance that vigorous capitalisation of the 
“Thanksgiving” theme might have induced the public 
substantially to increase its real savings, as distinct from 
merely turning idle cash into securities. The organisers of 
the movement will find it hard to recapture this oppor- 
tunity in the autumn, when, apparently, the postponed 
drive is to be launched. Moreover, the absence of a drive 
this summer may tend to create the impression that now, 
after VE-day, saving is of minor importance. Between now 
and the autumn, every effort will need to be made to sharpen 
the appeal of general savings publicity. 

In the meantime, there must be increasing reliance upon 
floating debt, unless the reduction in the budget deficit 
proceeds a good deal faster than at present seems likely. 
During May the deficit was again smaller than in the 
corresponding period of 1944, but the reduction—by £44 
million—was actually £19 million less than in April. As the 
month’s total savings were nearly £140 million less than in 
1944, the total floating debt expanded by £96 million. The 
prospective growth should be an opportunity for the 
authorities further to correct the present disparity between 
the volume of bills and TDR’s available to the banks. 


x * * 


Coal Statistics 1944 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power has collated the 
periodical figures for the coal industry and issued 4 
Statistical Digest for the whole of 1944. It has added 4 
certain amount of fresh information about mining and 
about the a and electricity industries, thereby justifying 
its title to be a Ministry of Power as well as of Fuel. 

The 1944 figures, as might be expected, reflect the con- 
tinued decline in production. As a table on page 752 indicat- 


ing the long-term trend shows, output was lower in 1944 


—apart from the two strike years of 1921 and 1926—than 
at any time since the 1880s. From the long-term point of 
view, however, the downward trend of manpower is one ©! 
the most significant features of the table. In 1923, when pro- 
duction was 276 million tons, 1,160,000 men were employed 
in the industry. In 1944, with a production of 193 
million tons (including opencast production), there were only 
710,000 men employed. ; 

The annual output per wage-earner declined steadily 
during the war years. It was 301.9 tons in 1939 and only 
259.2 tons in 1944, while the corresponding figures of 
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output per manshift were 3 tons and 2.70 tons (in the first 
varter of this year, it was 2.68 tons). This decrease is 
disappointing, because it seems that genuine efforts _to 
‘ntroduce more machinery have been made. The proportion 
of coal cut by machinery increased from 61 per cent in 
1939 to 72 per cent in 1944, while the proportion of coal 
conveyed by machinery rose from 58 per cent to 69 per cent. 
In both cases, however, the actual quantity of coal handled 
mechanically was smaller than it was before the war. 

Interesting statistics are given about the composition 
of the labour force. Of the 649,300 effective wage earners on 
September 23, 1944, 16.5 per cent or nearly one fifth were 
over 55 years of age. The proportion of the normal labour 
force over 55 would obviously be higher, but for the 
abnormal recruitment of Bevin boys and optants, who 
may be expected to leave as soon as controls are lifted. 
Major Lloyd George’s announcement that 12,000 under- 
ground miners will be returned from the Forces by Septem- 
ber should help to provide a better balanced and more 
productive labour force. It is interesting also to note that 
284,600 wage earners were empioyed at the face, 269,000 
were engaged on other duties below ground and 157,500 at 
the surface, the latter figure having remained fairly constant 
since 1939. In other words, only about a third of the 
mining labour force are actually “productive,” workers 
which makes it all the more important to mechanise under- 
ground haulage processes. 

The lop-sided age composition of the industry may be 
regarded as partly responsible for the high absenteeism 
figures. The rate of 16.1 per cent in the first quarter of 1945 
is the highest yet, though only 6.3 per cent is classified as 
voluntary. It is clear that the involuntary rate due to 
such causes as sickness and accidents is likely to be higher 
among the older workers, while at the other end of the 
scale, the voluntary rate is highest among the young men, 
and most particularly the Bevin boys. 

In contrast to the declining productivity reflected in these 
figures, costs of production have increased startlingly. 
Wages per ton rose from 10s 10d in 1939 to 23s 8d in 1944, 
and average weekly earnings increased from £2 15s 9d to 
£5 9s 4d (excluding allowances) during the same period. 


a * * 


More Gas 


The wartime record of the gas industry, set out in the 
Statistical Digest, is one of steady expansion. The following 
table shows the trend of the volume of gas sold by 
authorised undertakings since 1938, the distribution of con- 
sumption in 1943, and the total revenue of the industry : — 


Gas SOLD By AUTHORISED UNDERTAKINGS 



































aa | aes ‘ 
| 1938 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 
| | { 
Gas sold (msllion cubic feet) : | 
Peblic WIE oo. vccscdceess | 15,052 1,521; 1,669; 1,265 (d) 
Mainly domestic use : | 
prepayment ie Ain | | | ss |] 
Pntinstet, « 2655 ckWaces cee ' 103,160 
Govt. depts. and services .... 507,054 | 327,237 |356750 6,824 | } (a) 
Local authorities............ | 6,999 | ] 
WE premmbees 6s fais. | 36,104 | 
| | i | : Ee 
ee 1 ue } 
PR ot dti care uo oi cs 322,086 | 328,758 | 358,419 | 362,628 | 379,106 
» (million therms) ... 1,530 | 1,529 1,667 1,690 1,767 
ee. eee eet beeen 
Revenue (£ million) : 
Local authorities.............. 23-3 | 30:2 | 32-1 | (a) | (a) 
CAINE s 05s onan hiod's cea 45:8 | 58-1 | 65-7 | (a) (a) 
WU ss csegederiatlies 69-1 | 88-3 | | 
| { 


(a) (a) 
(a) Not yet available. 

Although * precise details have not hitherto been avail- 
able, it was known that the consumption of gas has increased 
since 1938, mainly for industrial purposes. The increase 
between 1938 and 1944 was 17.7 per cent in terms of cubic 
feet, and 15.5 per cent in terms of therms. The most interest- 
ing statistics now released are those relating to the distri- 
bution of consumption, recorded for the first time in 1943. 
cy show that, in that year some 28 per cent of the volume 

of gas sold was used in industry. 


* * x 


Even More Electricity 


The expansion in the consumption of electricity since 
1938 has been at a faster rate than that of gas; between 
1938-39 and 1943-44, the volume of electricity sold to con- 
Sumers by authorised undertakings rose by 53 per cent. 
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The most remarkable feature disclosed by the accompany- 
ing table is the expansion in the use of electric power ; 
this has almost doubled since 1938. Moreover, 66 per cent 
of the total volume of electricity sold was used in the 
form of power; electricity has thus a much bigger stake 
in industry than gas. In part the increased sales of elec- 
iricity to industry reflect a change-over from private to 
public supply rather than an increase; but much the biggest 
part of the higher sales represents an addition to total con- 


ELECTRICITY SOLD BY AUTHORISED UNDERTAKINGS - 


1938- 1941- | 1942- | 1943- 


1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Electricity sold to consumers (million units) : 
Lighting, heating and cooking .......... 8,340 9,875 | 9,353 9,721 
WOE Sedy cuis os xucc tye akens oleae x’ 10,841 | 16,754 | 19,517 | 20,951 
PU ONE: om ee Ckes ah dae sa dep een 376 20 | 21 | 20 
IS Di sig vse «Wns oe cee eee 1,236 1,166 | 1,170; 1,140 
TOS, oti e ee ners 20,793 | 27,815 | 30,061 | 31,832 
Revenue from sale of electricity to consumers 
(£ thousand) : 
Public authorities (including Central 
Electricity Board for traction purposes i | 
90S Se v8 sos eee Nae 55,664 | 72,059 | 73,764 | 78,402 
SNE shod <A date ee ater | 34,468 | 47,931 52,751 | 56,003 
Ss calicinashenct amagpanisierlgaabatekonipe ietaiaheeegeon 
eee | 90,132 | 119,990 | 126,515 | 134,405 
j i 





sumption. It is not possible to estimate how far the rise in 
total consumption is due to the expansion in industrial 
activity and how far it is‘a reflection of an increased con- 
sumption per worker and, therefore, of a higher degree of 
mechanisation. There is no doubt, however, that the 
modernisation of British industry—at any rate, the muni- 
tions sector of industry—has been given a fillip during the 


war, 
* * * 


Edmundsons Wartime Expansion 


The publication of accounts and statistics for the four 
years of the statistical black-out by Edmundsons Electricity 
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Corporation makes a very important contribution to the 
story of the war-time development of electric supply. The 
parent company owns or controls 16 concerns, whose areas 
are mainly rural. The report provides statistical data for the 
whole group for the seven years 1938-44, and consolidated 
accounts for the last six of those years. Further, it contains 
the accounts of the parent for the year ended March 31, 
1945. The whole story is summarised in the following 
table : — 


Increase 
1939 1944 Increase % 
Units sold to consumers 
(uniilions) .....-.++s0s0% 957 2,305 1,348 141 
Consumers connected (000) 443 504 99 14 
Average units per consumer 554 1,000 494 81 
Cost of coal per ton....... 21/10 37/- 15/2 70 
Price of units, all purposes 1-2ld. 1-08d. *0-13d. *]] 
,, domestic and commercial 2°58d. 1-94d. *0-83d. *25 
Capital employed (¢ mill.) . 32-8 46-5 13-7 41 
Rev. from current (f mill.) 4-97. 11-36 6 «39 129 
Provision for taxation (/ 
II iain on hin 65 = 95 1,077 981 1,033 
Net profit ({ thousands)... 583 535 *48 *§ 


* Decrease. 


The total sale of units rose by 168 per cent over the 
period, while the group’s own production increased from 
974 to 2,554 million units, or 162 per cent. These figures 
compare with ones of 62 to 107 per cent, quoted on page 
664 of The Economist of May 19th for concerns operating 
in mainly industrial areas of the north and midlands, and of 
Io to §0 per cent for London concerns. For the whole 
country, for a slightly earlier period, the increase was 41.2 
per cent. They demonstrate clearly that the numerous 
developments to meet wartime emergencies have led to a 


very rapid development of the countryside. Among these, ” 


some—such as the dispersion of industry and the increased 
demands of farmers—are likely to be permanent; others, 
such as aerodromes and special wartime depots, will have to 
be replaced by a further use of electricity for domestic and 
farm requirements, if the expansion is to be maintained. 
That, however, does not detract from the achievement. 


A study of the consolidated profits shows that, so far at 
least, the shareholders in the parent company have not done 
very well out of the expansion in demand and the resultant 
fall in the cost to the consumer. Profits available for distri- 
bution have been virtually unchanged over the five years at 
around £720,000, and the ordinary dividend unaltered at 
6 per cent. But that is not the whole story. There is little 
to be deduced from the balance-sheet of the parent, but the 
consolidated figures of the operating concerns show that 
of the rise of £13,664,000 in total assets, some £8,600,000 
has been financed by increases in provisions for deprecia- 
tion, taxation and contingencies, and £1,065,000 by increases 
in reserves proper, while less than £1,200,000 has been added 
to debentures and loans. Meanwhile net liquid assets in- 
creased from £909,000 to £4,125,000. Total provisions rose 
from just over £1,000,000 for 1939 to £1,378,078 for 1944, 


and there have been yearly increases in the amounts re- | 


tained by the subsidiaries. Plans in an early stage suggest an 
outlay of £16 million odd over the next five years, of which 
about £10 million will be financed from the resources of 
the group. 


Workmen’s Compensation in America 


There is no disposition on the part of private insurers 
in the United States to accept with resignation any transfer 
of their business to state funds. A pamphlet issued by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives entitled 
“ Workmen’s Compensation—Monopoly or Free Com- 
petition? ” presents very forcibly the case for retention 
of the right to work in this field. The Association is able 
to make numerous comparisons between the working of 
private enterprise and state funds because of the present 
rather mixed arrangements in the United States; in 29 
states private insurers alone operate, in I1 states private 
insurers compete with state funds, and in a further seven 
states state funds have a monopoly. 

Considering first the question of employer preference, 
the Association shows that in each of the 11 states where 
the two methods of protection are available the volume: of 
business transacted by private insurers has in recent years 
increased at a very much faster rate than that written 
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by state funds. In 1942—notwithstanding that s 

enjoy various privileges including saath ama pos 
—private insurers had 78.9 per cent of the total business in 
these 11 states. As regards the seven monopolistic stat 
funds, it is pointed out that these were all created in = 
early days of workmen’s compensation and that no state 
has established such a fund in the last 25 years. 


* 


Besides enjoying employer preference, private enterprise 
also, it is contended, gives more satisfaction to employee; 
For one thing, they receive their compensation more 
promptly. Private insurers generally consider 18 days as the 
maximum period which in an uncontested case should 
elapse between the date of the accident and the date the 
first payment is received by the. worker ; many companies 
require a personal letter of explanation from their repre- 
sentative if this period is exceeded in any individual claim. 
On the other hand, in Ohio—one of the seven monopolistic 
fund states—6o per cent of all claims notified in Apri), 
1944, were more than a month in process of filing, after 
which at least another 18 days was required before the 
payment was made to the employee. Figures are also quoted 
to show that in Ohio many more cases are taken to appeal 
than in stdtes where private companies operate. The Asso- 
ciation ascribes the relative inefficiency of the state funds 
to red tape, understaffing and the payment of salaries in- 
sufficient to attract competent employees. 

Further arguments adduced are that private insurers are 
generous in the provision of medical care and rehabilita- 
tion services and spend large sums on accident prevention 
—in 1943 nearly $20 million. In consequence of this work 
the industrial employee of today has a better than 2} to 1 
chance in comparison with 1913 of not losing his life, and 
the severity rate of accidents (measured in terms of days 
lost) has fallen from 1.72 to 1.20. By contrast the safety 
work performed in Ohio is stated to be extremely limited, 
with the result that during the ten-year period 1933-42 over 
two million claims were filed—more than the number of 
persons gainfully employed in the state. 


a * * 


Competition or Monopoly 


The case made out by the Association is clearly 
strongest where based on wide!y-drawn statistics and 
weakest: where dependent on comparison between indivi- 
dual states. It is evident, however, that the apparent 
economical working of the state funds may be entirely 
misleading if account is not taken of differences in services 
rendered both to employee and employer. The contention 
of the Association is that monopoly—and particularly 
Government monopoly—tends to develop arbitrary, 
mechanical and autocratic attitudes and procedures ; the 
tendency is away from research, experimentation and pro- 
gress. Money spent on safety work justifies itself many 
times over. Accidents upset production schedules and time 
and money must be spent to train new workers. The total 
economic loss alone is estimated at four times the actual 
money outlay on compensation and medical payments. In 
sum, only the best is good enough—and that is secured by 
free competition. it would be misleading, however, to argue 
the British case in the American context. Perhaps one 
conclusion is that neither state nor private business ca? 
claim a monopoly in enterprise. 


Building Repairs 


The new scheme of unlicensed and licensed building 
repairs comes into operation on August Ist, and is to last 
at least until January 31, 1946. The whole country will be 
regulated uniformly. The chief points of the scheme are 45 
follow: Work costing up to £10 may be undertaken with- 
out licence—and it now applies to separate dwellings and 
Offices, instead of, as formerly, to separate buildings ; work 
costing up to £2 may also be undertaken in each calendar 
month. Local authorities are empowered to issue licences 
for work costing between £10 and £100. Work costing more 
than £100 will be licensed by the Ministry of Works on @ 
local authority certificate déclaring it essential. As at presen, 
work of an emergency nature will not need a licence. 

In some parts of the country—particularly London and 
the south—the new scheme will be a slight relaxation ©! 
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“There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians” 


AN EFFICIENT 
LAWNMOWER 
AND A _ PIECE 
OF FIRST CLASS 
ENGINEERING 


J.P. ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
MEYNELL RD- LEICESTER 





















In the grim struggle for Aachen or that peace- 
time tour by Arundel’s historic castle... 
wherever engine performance really counts, 


there’s always Champion dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 











CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 








The Buses 
of Britain 










4,000,000,000 passengers a 


year, almost twice the 






estimated population of 





the world! That is the 







colossal achievement of 





Britain’s Bus companies, 






under the system of free 






enterprise. 
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the existing regulations. In those in which the £10 limit 
has not hitherto applied, it will represent a tightening up. 
The main reason for the regulations is, of course, the 
shortage of labour, which, according to the Minister of 
Works, will dominate the position for the next 18 months 
or two years. In view of this it is just and equitable that 
workers should be so spread that the ordinary repairs and 
decorations are within the reach of all, and so that where 
more extensive work needs to be done, allocations are made 
on the basis of need. 

A great deal of ,bomb damage remains to be made good. 
The housing shortage, particularly in London, grows daily 
more acute. Houses which have been damaged or unoccupied 
could relieve the pressure if work were done on them. The 
Government is hoping to vacate some blocks of flats which 
it has been using as offices. Conversion of the many three-, 
four- and five-storey London houses into flats, too, would 
do something to assist the unfortunate house-hunters, who 
are now discouraged even from entering the offices of estate 
agents by notices on their doors saying “No unfurnished 
flats or houses to let.” 


* * * 


Dunlop Outlook 


The preliminary statement of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company showed a fall in profits due to a rise in costs 
without compensating increases in selling prices. The full 
report suggests that there was an increase in turnover to 
meet the peak demands of the services, but that the in- 
creased use of synthetic rubber was a material item in 
raising costs as was untrained labour. The former finds a 
reflection in inventories which have risen for the whole 
group from £11,310,246 to £12,827,422, the increase having 
been finan¢ed to the extent of over £500,000 by the sale 
of Government securities. The main outlines of the accounts 
will be found on page 747. They show, inter alia, a further 
but moderate rise in net liquid assets and a fall in net 
inter company items. This is due to a writing down of 
holdings in the important French subsidiary whose damaged 
factories are now being reconstructed. The written down 
value is considered reasonable. 

Of the overseas companies, those in India and South 
Africa continued to show excellent results, while turnover 
and profits in America were again satisfactory, but the 
Irish subsidiary suffered a modest reverse. The export 
trade remains severely restricted owing to shortage of 
materials. Altogether, concentration on Government work 
meant a lack of men and materials in those sections working 
for the public and the shortage, apparently, continues. The 
shortage was particularly felt in the garment section. 

Apart from the brief re-stocking period, Sir George 
Beharrel, chairman of the company, expects a permanent 
increase in demand for the output of the group and the 
new shadow factory at Speke is intended for footwear, golf 
and tennis balls and some other goods. For the time being, 
however, it is to be used, at the request of the Government, 
to help to overcome the tyre shortage. Confidence is ex- 
pressed that it will be possible to improve on pre-war 
qualities as well as quantities, but there is an inference that 
this must in many cases await supplies of plantation rubber. 


* 


Included in the profits of the year are a number of items 
which result in a net credit of £74,114 which arise either 
from previous years or are of a capital nature. It appears 
that the writing down of the French associate comes under 
this item. The net liquid assets of the group exceed £16} 
million, the bulk of which is in inventories. (During the 
year the parent has withdrawn some £640,000 from sub- 
sidiaries to finance expenditure on plant and inventories.) 
Total provision for EPT up to the end of 1944 for the 
group was £8,927,674 of which 20 per cent, less tax at 
the rate then prevailing, will eventually become available. 
It is a pity that there is no word of reconstruction plans, 
but it is evident that the company has enough money to 
finance a substantial programme, if the inventories can be 
reduced to a normal proportion of total assets. They were 


in 1944 some 33 per cent against 11.8 per cent two years 
earlier. 


* * * 


Two Oil Results 


According to the preliminary statement, the profits of - 


Burmah Oil for last year available for dividends and free 
ree 
reserves recovered, the figure being £2,625,513 against 


‘with £492,262 after placing £400,000 to reserve for deferred 
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£2,155,462 for 1943 and £2,550,178 for 1942. This § 

is reached after making a slightly increased provision’ fre 
provident fund. The dividend is unchanged at 12} per cen 
but the reserve receives £600,000 against £100,000. Owing 
to the fact that the rate of Dominion income tax relief jg 
not disclosed, the amount earned for ordinary cannot be 
grossed up accurately. Before grossing up it is 16.9 per 
cent, against 13.5 last year and 16.5 for 1942. Both the 
profit earned for dividends and the percentage are the 
highest since 1941, but the rise on’ the year is due solely 


° ‘ . : The an! 
to the vagaries of taxat'on and its treatment in the accounts [Magsurance 
of the company. The statement makes it clear that gross he 25th | 
profits were below those of 1944. The shareholders shoulg [ME.C. 
shortly have some information as to the condition of thei; Mr. G. 
properties in Burmah. he course 

In comparison with this result Venezuelan Oil Conces- 
sions record a substantial increase in earnings without any : 
explanation. This is all the more regrettable as the profits Our fir 


2,268,386 
orrespon' 
iting Pp! 
is, howev 
the prev! 
£283,629. 
shrinkage 


appear to be presented on a new basis, so that it will be 
necessary to await the’ accounts before a full comparison 
is possible. The profit disclosed is £688,329, after providing 
£250,000 for exploration and general reserve, compared 


maintenance. This suggests a rise of some £50,000 in 


e ° . . . incre 
earnings. Both interim and final dividends have been raised, JB isich fo 
and the total distribution is 18} per cent against 16; per [ijcrease in 


cent for each of the six preceding years. This is payable 
on both preference and ordinary capital. Both are in shares 
of 13s. 4d., quoted at sos. 74d., to yield some £5, per 
cent. The full accounts should be much more informative 
than in the past, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will show a comparatively favourable position. 


sible is | 
markedly 


experienc 
Althou 


* * * some ex! 


tralia, an 
Scottish Steel ayy 
Speeches made recently by the chairmen of Scottish ene 
iron and steel concerns sound a note of optimism about Coast of 
the prospects of the steel industry, mixed with doubts and [contribu 
alarm about the future of coal-mining. Sir John Craig, chair- [J's bee 
man of Colvilles, points out that his company’s transition aos 
from war to peace production is not difficult, that it has 
received good export orders, and that it will be helped 
rather than hindered by the wartime capital schemes, cost- In th 
ing £5,000,000, which are paid for by the Government. It tory to 
is clear that the iron and steel industry must undertake 2 {@amount 
large capital outlay in the near future, and, as is well known, forward 
all schemes of extension and expansion are being vetted by figure i 
a committee inside the industry. pt 2 
: of the 
It is to be hoped that the committee will have, as Sir John or II: 
claims, “the national needs as the great objective.” But it Bearing 
is not altogether encouraging to find that Colvilles prefers brings 
to improve its present method of producing steel sheets £13,52 
rather than to construct a modern continuous sheet mill, -_ 
which is admitted to be a great improvement on the present — 
system. The crucial point is whether, with three such mills 
in existence or planned, a market can be found for the pro- Th 
duce of a fourth. Colvilles have decided that they dare not nd 
run the risk that it will not be found, and so continue with the cor 
plant which is excellent for small runs, but costly for large a simil 
ones. ; betwee 
The difficulties inside the coal industry affect iron and Bo 
steel producers such as Colvilles, and Bairds and Scottish lest y 
Steel, in two ways. In the first place, it raises the price of hopefi 
their most important raw material, and, secondly, it aifects mium 
severely their own colliery holdings. In the privileged posi- source 
tion of the iron and steel industry, the second factor may — 


be the more harmful to the companies in question, although aan 
hardly to the national interests. Mr McCosh, chairman of Aa 
Bairds and Scottish Steel, roundly blames the miners for 


In res 
the present situation. He goes so far as to say that their fBto £& 
lack of discipline is costing the nation 40 million tons of 1943 
coal a year. There may be some truth in this accusation, but [§ 0 
it will convince no one to claim that, since the owners and toh 
management have not been changed during wartime, they J imp, 
cannot be blamed for the fall in output. A very important maki 
reason for this wartime fall, and for the miners’ discontent, £40. 
lies in what the owners failed to do before the war, when fj Unit 
they had ample opportunity and official encouragement for _— 
improving efficiency. dt 

* * * cond 

Place 

The Wool Conference ~ 
_ The conference of officials and wool experts from the the | 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa J dep, 
has now concluded its discussions in London. The British = 
t 


(Continued on page 751) 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 
MR G. F. HOTBLACK’S REVIEW 


The annual general Court of the Atlas 
surance Company Limited, was held on 
he 25th ultimo at 92, Cheapside, London, 
aa G. F. HoTBLACK (the chairman), in 
ne course of his speech, said: 


FIRE ACCOUNT 



















Our fire department premium income at 
2,268,364 is higher by £124,207 than the 
orresponding figure in 1943. The under- 
riting profit of £140,788, or 6.2 per cent., 
s, however, less than half what it was in 
he previous year, the profit then being 
{283,629, or 13.2 per cent. Although this 
shrinkage is partly accounted for by an 
increase in reserve, amounting to £49,683, 
hich follows automatically: upon the in- 
crease ‘n income, what is. mainly respon- 
sible is the fact that losses in 1944 were 
markedly higher than in 1943. The year 
1943 was, however—and I think I should 
emphasise this—an unusually fortunate year 
for us from the point of view of loss 
experience 

Although this heavier loss ratio was to 
some extent due to the bush fires in Aus- 
tralia, and the severe explosion in the docks 
at Bombay which took place in the earlier 
part of the year, and, later in the year, to 
a hurricane which swept down the Atlantjc 
Coast of the United States, what has chiefly 
contributed to our less fortunate experience 
has been a general increase in, what I 
might call, everyday loss by fire, both at 
home and abroad. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


In the accident department it is satisfac- 
tory to see that premium income, 
amounting to £631,949, has also moved 
forward compared with the corresponding 
figure in 1943, which was £598,143. The 
profit secured is £66,352, or 10.5 per cent. 
of the premium income, against £71,104, 
or 11.9 per cent., in the previous year. 
Bearing in mind that the increase in income 
brings with it the need for an increase of 
{13,523 in the reserve for unexpired risks, 
I think that the result achieved is once 
more worthy of our commendation. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine department premium in- 
come at {436,782 is lower by £78,134 than 
the corresponding figure in 1943. We saw 
a similar state of affairs in the comparison 
between 1943 and 1942, and once again it is 
a reduction in war insurance premiums 
which is responsible. When addressing you 
last year I said that we looked forward 
hopefully to the time when war-risk pre- 
mums would become but a very minor 
source of income: to-day we are much 
closer to the fulfilment of that hope—a 
circumstance which must give us all good 
reason for much gratitude. 

_ As to the claims experience, losses paid 
in respect of the 1944 account amounted 
‘0 £98,404, the corresponding figure in 
1943 being £128,630, and this improvement 
iN Our fortunes is also a reflection to some 
on of the lessening of war-time perils 
ot the seas. With the outlook so much 
oe we have had no hesitation in 
Making a transfer to profit and loss of 
fein After providing {£100,000 for 
aa Kingdom taxation the fund now 

8 at £631,393. This is slightly lower 

n the corresponding figure at the close 
cond but, having regard to existing 

spe and the fall in perieme oces 

s In a stronger ition than that 
wich we occupied at that time. 
the 2 Sure you will share my view that 

Tesult of the ations of .the marine 
activit; €nt is a clear indication that the 
win les of those responsible for the under- 
ment have been marked by sound judg- 


LIFE DEPARTMENT * 


The difficulties with which the life de- 
partment has to contend are by no means 
over and 1944 was not so good a year as 
1943. New business was only £2,742,615, 
compared with £3,257,642 in 1943 and 


. £2,663,416 in 1942. The consideration for 


annuities was also smaller than in 1943, be- 
ing £158,128, compared with £176,782. 
Death claims were heavier than in 1943, 
but nevertheless were surprisingly light con- 
sidering the times through which we have 
been passing. 

During 1944 our life assurance and 
annuity fund increased by £718,624 and 
additional amounts were invested in British 
Government securities, the total sum so 
held amounting, at the end of the year, to 
the substantial figure of £5,881,663. 

The low yield on this large investment in 
British Government securities, combined 
with the high rate of income-tax to which 
our life business is subject, has naturally 
prevented us from earning a satisfactory net 
rate of interest, this having fallen to £3 §s. 


per cent. by comparison with £3 7s. 9d 
per cent. in 1943. 
During 1939 and 1940 we _ wrote 


£489,105 off the values of our Stock Ex- 
change securities. This sum has been 
proved by events to be unnecessarily large 
and we have felt justified in reinstating the 
amounts written off to the extent of 
£246,873. At the end of 1944, after this 
writing back, the Stock Exchange securities 
included in our life and annuity fund had 
a market value of rather more than 
£1,000,000 in excess of the value at which 
they stood in our x 

Towards the end of 1944 it was felt that 
we could, in a modest way, recommence 
bonus distributions and, in respect of the 
six years 1938 to 1943 inclusive, a bonus 
was declared at the rate of 14s. per £100 
per annum calculated on the sum assured 
and existing bonuses. Interim bonuses in 
respect of the current triennium 1944-46 
are being paid at the rate of 21s. Since 
1938 we have in one way or another 
strengthened our life and annuity reserves 
by £1,111,322, and bonuses to policy- 


holders, including interim bonuses, have: 


cost £520,840. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I will now briefly refer to the profit and 
loss account. Net interest receipts at 
£97,056, as against £91,753 in the previous 
year, again show a welcome improvement. 
Also to the credit of the account are the 
underwriting profits, aggregating £247,140. 
To the debit of the account are taxation 
charges, expenses not charged elsewhere, 
and the contribution by the “ Essex and 
Suffolk ” to their staff provident fund. The 
balance remainirg, including the carry-for- 
ward from last year—namely, £463,492, 
amounts to £693,096. Of this sum the 
dividend at tos. 6d. per share, subject to 
tax, absorbs £135,711, and £25,000 having 
been transferred to the staff pensions re- 
serve and £50,000 provided for the purpose 
of writing down building properties, the 
balance carried forward is £482,385. 


FIELD OF ACTIVITIES EXTENDED 


It will be of more than passing interest 
to you to know that we are already playing 
our part in the great endeavours which are 
now actively on foot to assist the peoples 
and, territories which have been liberated 
from enemy occupation. We are, in fact, 
operating once more in Belgium, France, 
and Greece; we are assisting to meet the 
demands for insurance in free Holland; and 
as liberation proceeds in various parts of 
the world we shall further extend these 
activities. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE 


INCREASED NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Commercial Union Assurance was held, on 
the 29th ultimo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Mr John F. G. 
Gilliat), which was circulated with the re- 
port:—Fire Dept.: The premium income 
of £6,844,510 shows an increase of 
£546,142. This expansion is largely at 
home and in‘the United States, but there 
has been a general contribution in other 
places abroad. In spite, however, of our 
efforts everywhere, and especially in the 
United Kingdom, to reduce the hazard, 
there has been little headway; regrettable 
losses having occurred—losses, the cost of 
which we as insurers can meet, but which 
cannot be replaced readily for National 
use. We take comfort in the thought that 
but for our efforts, preventable losses 
would have been greater. 


A SIGNIFICANT RESULT 


Life Dept.: For 1944 the total new sums 
assured were £5,292,648, of which, after 
deducting amounts reassured, £5,124,497 
was retained at the company’s own risk. 
It is significant that the 1944 net new busi- 
ness figure, £227,264 in excess of the 1943 
total and 86 oer cent. of our best pre-war 
result, has been realised at a time when 
nobody in the company’s service remains 
in whole or even part-time employment for 
the primary purpose of securing new life 
business. The premium income during 
1944 was £2,207,972, showing an increase 
of £60,767 over the previous year, while 
the Life Fund increased by £807,417 to 
£32,168,399. This increase in the fund, 
together with a substantial proportion of 
the investments. maturing or repaid during 
the year, have been applied to increase the 
Life Fund holding of United Kingdom 
war issues to a total of nearly £6,500,000. 

As to payments out of the Life Fund, for 
the first time in the company’s history more 
than £2,000,000 was required to cover 
death claims and maturing endowment 
assurances. Subject to reconsideration 
should unforeseen circumstances arise, the 
directors have decided to continue the 
allowance of an interim bonus at the full 
rate of reversionary bonus declared at 
31st December, 1942, to all policies becom- 
ing claims by death or by maturity during 
1945. 

Marine Dept.: The premium income of 
the department again shows a substantial 
reduction and amounts to £1,155,283, which 
is a decrease of £517,907. This decrease 
is mainly accounted for by the reduction 
in war risk premiums. A sum of £500,000 
has been transferred to profit and loss ac- 
count and with the Marine Fund at 223.73 
per cent. of the premium income, we con- 
sider all contingencies are provided for and 
we confidently look forward to a continu- 
ance of successful operations. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Accident Dept.: The premium income 
amounted to £8,396,659, an increase of 
£661,910. So many classes of insurers are 
underwritten in this department that it is 
difficult to imagine conditions unfavourable 
to all the sections at any one period. The 
war has reduced the income in the motor 
section and increased the home income in 
the Workmen’s Compensation section, but 
it now seems that peace will bring the home 
Workmen’s Compensation business to an 
end as we recover our motor income. 

The results in this department have been 
greatly assisted by our business in the 
United States of America where our asso- 
ciated office, the “ Ocean,” and its Ameri- 
can subsidiary, the “ Columbia Casualty,” 
have built up an extensive organisation. 

Our accident business has always been 
profitable at home and therefore to a.large 
extent the improved results of recent years 
have been due to the better experience 
abroad. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on 23rd ultimo, 
at the head office of the _ corporation, 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. 

My first words on this occasion must be 
devoted to recording the loss we have suf- 
fered in the death on July 14 last of Sir 
Joseph Broodbank. He had been a direc- 
tor of the corporation for nearly 30 years, 
was appointed deputy chairman in 1925, 
and was chairman from 1928 until 1934. 
We, his colleagues on this board, have lost 
a friend whom we held in affection and 
respect, and an adviser on whose judg- 
ment and experience we greatly relied. 

Our results for 1944 may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows. Our total premium 
income was £7,182,633, an increase of 
£376,702 over 1943. Our underwriting 
profit of £316,080 (which is arrived at after 
charging dominion and foreign taxes) and 
our gross interest income of £328,852, to- 
gether amount to £644,932. The aggre- 
gate of the taxes, British and dominion and 
foreign, paid or provided for in the ac- 
counts, is £650,413. We are recommend- 
ing the payment on June 1 of a final divi- 
dend of 2s. a share, which, with the interim 
dividend of 1s. 6d. a share paid on Oct- 
ober 27 last, makes a total payment a share 
for the year of 3s. 6d. We then carry for- 
ward £682,155, an increase of £68,557 on 
the year. This sum of £682,155 is ad- 
ditional to the general reserve of 
£2,500,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


In the fire dccount I ask you to note 
that the premiums show a further increase, 
and produced a profit of £64,294, or 11.9%, 
of the premium income. 

The accident and general account con- 
tains a premium income of £6,642,845 
which represents an increase of £327,222 
over 1943. This increase is fairly wide- 
spread over most of the areas in which we 
transact business, but the greater part of 
it comes from the United States. Our 
United States business again showed a 
satisfactory profit, and other contributions 
to the favourable result in this account, 
from which we transfer £251,786, or 3.8%, 
to the credit of profit and loss account, 
were made by our branches in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and India, as well 
as those at home here. 


TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


I hope you will consider that the fore- 
going results are not unsatisfactory hav- 
ing regard to the complexity of the 
conditions under which our. business has 
to be transacted in war-time; and it would 
be right, I think, to remind you that the 
period of transition from war to peace will 
bring special problems of adjustment, dif- 
ficult to solve, and to tell you that there are 
indications in the current experience, both 
in motor business and in workmen’s com- 
pensation business, of a trend towards 
highter loss ratios than we have had in 
the last few years. . 


The total of our investments (including * 


frechold and leasehold properties and our 
associated companies) expanded during the 
year to 11,807,431, an increase of 
£825,913. We added substantially during 
the year to our subscriptions ‘to British 
Commonwealth War Loans, and those of 
the United States. 

You will be pleased to know that the 
1944 reports of our associated companies, 
the Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society and the Merchants’ 


Marine Insurance Company, Limited, re- 
cord satisfactory results. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH AVIATION 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


14th ANNUAL REPORT 


MR J. DYER SIMPSON’S REVIEW 


Mr J. Dyer Simpson, J.P., chairman of 
the British Aviation Insurance Company, 
Limited, issued the following statement in 
connection with the 14th annual general 
meeting of the British Aviation Insurance 
Company, Limited, held in London on the 
24th ultimo. 

Our results for the year 1944 were emin- 
ently satisfactory. Net remiums, at 
£293,374, were higher by £38,410, an in- 
crease of more than I§ per cent. over the 
1943 figure. After transferring £90,000 to 
profit and loss account, compared with 
£50,000 in the preceding year, the fund at 
the end of 1944 amounted to £437,320 (an 
increase of £23.553) or over 149 per cent. 
of the premiums. Profit and loss account 
has been credited with interest, less income- 
tax, of £12,649, and a reserve of £91,000 
has been made in respect to British taxa- 
tion. 

By reason of the E.P.T. liability, the pro- 
visions required for British taxation for the 
past five years (1940-1944) have amounted 
to £423,000 and have exceeded the gross 
underwriting profit transfers for that period 
by £18,000. 

A dividend of 4 per cent., less income- 
tax, is recommended by the directors and, 
after providing for this and all other out- 
goings, the balance of profit and loss 
account carried forward at £49,896, is in- 
creased by £5,03-. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It speaks well for the work of the 
management ani staff, both in this country, 
in Canada and elsewhere, that after over 
five years of war, we are able to show a 
position of such stability and vitality as is 
disc’o-ed by the accounts and balance-sheet 
for 1944. 

I would like to pay a specia! tribute to 
our underwriter, officials and staff at the 
head office in London for the splendid 
and courageous manner in which they 
continued their work despite the dangers 
and discomforts of flying bomb attacks. 


I make particular mention of the ser- 
vices of Captain A. G. Lamplugh, our 
principal officer and underwriter since the 
company was founded in 1931. Captain 
Lamplugh’s wide knowledge and experi- 
ence of aviation matters dates from the 
nrst world war and his enterprise has been 
untiring ever since. He was responsible 
for the convening of and conducting the 
independent Lamp!ugh Committee of ex- 
perts who, in 1943 and in 1944, examined 
the future of civil aviation. Their published 
reports received an appreciative reception 
both here and overseas. Under his experi- 
enced guidance, the British Aviation In- 
surance Company will be able to deal with 
the many complex problems in the imme- 
diate years ahead. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


We have heard much in the past five 
years about global war. With the accom- 
vlishment of triumphant victory in 
Europe the thoughts of the nations are 
being directed more urgently to global 
peace and its effect upon civil aviation. The 
concentrated pressure of war has brought 
mearer the realisation of a world of 
2,000,000,000 neighbours—though it may 
be doubted if the meaning of an air-royted 
globe is yet fully appreciated. We must 
reali-e that at cruising speed, the maximum 
flying distance to any part of the world is 
now round about 60 hours. “ Isolationism ” 
is an anachronism—more especially in a 
closely-populated area such as Europe. 
en he eee 
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have drawn upon it, but simply the »,; D | 
centres of population and the direct joa 
connecting them. 

That there will be great develo 
civil aviation is one of the certainties of 
post-war days. Its progress must be closely 
bound up with the provision of efficiens 
insurance protection; for, just as shipping 
has behind it the strength of a world-wig 
marine insurance market, so must a'r tran. 
port have its independent market for jp. 
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surance, and the “British Aviation,” wig ae 
its extensive experience, is fully equi nofit fos 
to meet all the imsurance requirements ¢ ef sou 
civil aviation. , 





THE LICENSES AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of this com. 
pany was held in London on 23rd ultimo, 
Mr Stanley Christopherson who preside 
said: The premium income has advanced 
in the year under review, and the total assets 
have gone forward by a further quarter of 
a million —- to a figure of £1,837,779 
15s. 7d. ughout each underwriting de. 
partment, reserves have .been increased and 
adequate provision made for all outstanding 
claims. Additions have also been mag 
to the contingency and investment re. 
serves. Investments in the Government 
funds now reach a total of over £700,000. 
Viewing the changing scene and the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe, one is in- 
spired to hope for a gradual return to mor 
normal business practice. Your company 2 
emerges from this period of world upheaval 11,992 
unimpaired—and with increased confidence _ 
in the future. ad be 
The report was adopted and a final divi- 0 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE, SOCIETY 


MR D. ABEL SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and eighty-third 
annual general meeting of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was held in London 
on the 30th ultimo. 

The following are extracts from the statt- 
ment by the President, Mr Desmond Abel 
Smith: —The accounts for 1944 reveal 
further substantial growth in the holding & 
British Government securities, which now 
amount to £4,000,000 out of total funds 
£15,000,000. There was.a considerable 1- 
crease in the margin between the market 
and book values of our assets, and {0 
Stock Exchange securities alone the figutt 
exceeds £1,000,000. There was little 
change in the net rate of interest carn 
on our funds, which in 1944 was {3 9S. ad, 
per cent.; there can be no substantial im 
provement in the interest position without 
material relief in taxation. 

After charging to expenses certain sums 
reserved to meet exceptional expense 
Likely to be incurred in resuming 10 
activities, the ratio of expenses to Pit 
mium income is only 5.3 per cent. 

During 1944 new policies were issued fot 
sums assured of over £1,650,000, represent: 
ing 80 per cent. of the figure for 1938. 
Claims by death were substantially lowe 
than in 1943 at £340,819 net. Those a 
whole life major profit policies have ¢s™@ 
lished a remarkable record: every i 
for more than 100 years over £2,000 r 
been paid on the average in respect of © 
£1,000 of original assurance. ie 

The income from investments '° 
three societies controlled by us_ has The 
particularly welcome in difficult umes. , ak 
Equitable group of societies administ “ 
funds exceeding £18,000,000. The accoun’ 
represent another satisfactory yea! ‘ « ho 
ing and provide an answer to those = 
would have us believe that private ee Eur 
prise has failed to supply the needs © me 
community. , 

The report was adopted. 7 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


ncorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


INDUSTRY’S WAR EFFORT 


Mr John Martin, chairman, presided at 
»e annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, 
veld in Johannesburg on 18th ultimo and 
id that the profit earned at £689,964 
nowed a small increase of £352 over the 
profit for 1943. Dividends received—the 
hief source of the company’s revenue—had 
heen on a lower scale of reduction com- 
nared with the previous year, amounting 
» £69,389. On the other hand, revenue 
om interest and exchange at £104,830 had 
heen considerably higher due to the inclu- 
ion of arrears of interest of £79,245, of 
which £76,097 had been in respect of de- 
henture capital of the Anglo-Spanish 
onstruction Company. 


MINE OPERATIONS 


The gold-mining industry in 1944 had 
experienced another difficult year. Never- 

eless, their predominant reflection must 
he one of thankfulness and satisfaction 

at operations were relatively so well 
naintained and that the gold mines con- 
tinued to be the mainstay of the National 
‘conomy at this critical period of our his- 
ory. Tonnage of ore milled in 1944 by the 
imines of the Witwatersrand area and its 
extensions had been 58,504,400 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,448,500 tons compared with the 
previous year. Gold output had been 
11,992,717 ounces fine, a decrease of 467,949 
ounces fine. Profits had shown a reduction 
of practically £5,000,000. Profit decline 
had been progressive. 

Operations of gold mines during the war 
had throughout been regarded by the Gov- 
emment as an essential part of the war effort 
of South Africa. The task of the industry 
had been to carry on as best it could with 
the object of maintaining the high gold 
output needed directly and indirectly for 
purposes of war, and, subject to fulfilment 
of that condition, to release men for the 
armed forces and assist in munitions pro- 
duction and associated war activities. All 
demands made upon the industry had been 
met. In looking back over the war-time 
experiences of the industry all those identi- 
fied with its operations might well feel 
proud that by hard work and co-operative 
effort they had been able to cope with the 
many troubles and difficulties encountered 


with a very considerable measure of suc- 
cess, 


TAXATION POSITION 


Taxation last year of gold mines in the 
Transvaal, including the share of profits 
paid to the Government by leased munes, 
had amounted to £18,000,000, of which 
£7,000,000 had been accounted for by 
special contribution. The Minister of 
Finance, in his recent Budget Speech, had 
made certain announcements concerning 
‘xation, saying that it was recognised that 
pects of the system of taxation might be 
oded as calling for re-examination in 
the light of what had taken place since 
1935, and that the Government therefore 
Pobosed to appoint an Inter-Departmental 
ommnittee similar to that of ten years ago, 
0 take into review the system of mining 
‘axation as a whole. The taxation factor 
a hee the extension of existing mines 
wages ultra-deep levels and to the open- 
8 Up of new ultra-deep level mines would 
oe siven detailed examination and consid- 
tion by the mining taxation committee. 
Bice working results of producing Wit- 
: — gold mines of the group during 
‘St 4 months of the current year had 
amet much the same as those for the 
Ponding period in the previous year. 
Cobe employees of Rand Mines and the 
“ . Mining-Rand Mines group were 
ion On active service. Now that the 
on — war had victoriously ended, it 
the pe Spirit of joy and thanksgiving that 
Th Pany looked forward to their return. 
€ report was adopted. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


Mr John Martin, chairman, presided at 
the © annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, in Johannesburg, on 16th ultimo. 
After reviewing operations, the chairman 
said that the total profit had been 
£2,192,482. Dividends had absorbed 
£801,603, and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £1,283,432. 

The tonnage milled, while showing a 
small increase compared with 1943, had 
been still far below the results achieved in 
earlier years, mainly due to continued short- 
ages of native labour. 

The available ore reserve had been re- 
esumated at December 31, 1944, to be 
12,497,000 tons of an average value of 4.9 
dwts. per ton over a stoping width of 
44.8 ins. Compared with the position of 
the year previously, available reserve showed 
a decrease of 2,312,600 tons, the value be- 
ing 0.1 dwt. higher and the width greater 
by 0.2 ins. 

; The company was one of the pioneers 
in deep level mining. At present the com- 
y’s deepest workings were at 8,685 feet 
elow the surface. The company was 
therefore particularly concerned with the 
possibility of extending profitable opera- 
tions to greater depths than had hitherto 
been found practicable. It was the view of 
the deep level mining committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Robert Kotze that “ we 
are very near the final limit that can be 
reached in the existing circles,” and the 
question, therefore, became one of seeing 
whether and how those circles could be 
changed. Great co-operation and. considera- 
tion on the part of the State would be ne- 
cessary if ultra-deep mining was to have a 
chance of becoming a reality. 
The report was adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S REVIEW 


Mr G. V. R. Richdale, chairman, pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of City Deep, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 16th 
ultimo. After reviewing operations for 
1944, the chairman said that total profit had 
been £643,363. Dividends had absorbed 
£245,250, provision for taxation had 
amounted to £330,568, net expenditure on 
capital account had been £8,308, further 
provision made in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability had been 
£12,680, and there had been a transfer to 
contingency reserve of £7,300. 

The drop in tonnage milled had been 
again due to acute shortage of native 
labour which had continued throughout 
1944. The scale of development had been 
increased to some extent during the latter 
part of the year, and footage accomplished, 
namely, 28,477 ft., had shown an increase 
of 8,178 ft. compared with the previous 
year’s total. Main Reef Leader develop- 
ment had continued to show satisfactory 
results, but a small amount of work done 
on South Reef had given poor values. 
Payable ore developed during the year had 
amounted to 762,900 tons valued at 5.7 dwt. 
per ton. 

Available ore reserve as re-estimated at 
December. 31, 1944, had been 3,522,800 tons 
of an average value of 5.7 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 43.9 in. The avail- 
able reserve showed a decrease of 8,000 
tons compared with the previous year’s 
figure, the value being 0.2 dwt. higher and 
the width 0.4 in. greater. 

Since the close of the period under review 
the Minister of Finance had made a wel- 
come announcement that the whole system 
of gold mining taxation was to be investi- 
gated by a special inter-departmental com- 
mittee. 

The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


WAR-TIME DEVELOPMENTS 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr W. H. Bennett, MlInstGasE, the 
chairman, said that after payment of the 
full year’s dividend on the preference stocks 
and the interim dividend on the ordinary 
and deferred stocks, the sum to be carried 
forward, subject to final dividends, would 
be £32,500. During the five years ended 
in September last the annual output of their 
29 undertakings supplying gas had in- 
creased from 19,218,000 to 27,592,000 
therms, whilst the total coke made yearly 
had risen from 158,700 to 212,500 tons. 
The total of coal carbonised annually had 
increased from 248,800 to 330,200 tons, and 
the gas oil gasified yearly had risen from 
405,900 to 1,136,400 gallons. Units bought 
and generated by their four undertakings 
supplying electricity had increased by 51 
per cent. Expansion had been general 
throughout the group, the largest rise in gas 
output of any one undertaking representing 
an increase of 82 per cent. over its pre-war 
figure. 


FIVE YEARS’ EXPANSION 


Ar the outbreak of war there had been 
25 undertakings operating under their zgis. 
That had been increased to 30, their total 
embarked capital amounting to £4,247,000. 
Their gas undertakings now supplied 
158,400 consumers through 1,565 miles of 
main. 

Assuming reasonably stable social condi- 
tions and no violent fluctuation in the 
supply and price of coal, materials and 
labour, coupled with the maintenance of 
the principle of consumer freedom of choice 
amongst the competitive fue!s available, they 
could look forward with confidence to the 
continuance of a satisfactory output during 
the post-war period. 

The gas industry was agreed that its 
future planning should be based upon an 
increased measure of functional and geo- 
graphical integration in the manufacture, 
distribution and utilisation of gas and coke. 
._ The “Report on the Planning of the 
Gas Industry.” of the British Gas Federa- 
tion had been followed by the appointment 
by the Ministry of* Fuel and Power of 2 
Committee of Enquiry into the Gas In- 
dustry, “to review the structure and or- 
ganisation of the gas industry, to advise 
what changes have now become necessary 
in order to develop and cheapen gas supplies 
to all types of consumers and to make 
recommendations.” Pending the publica- 
tion of such recommendations there was 
necessarily hesitation in embarking upon 
major schemes of reconstruction. Evidence 
had been submitted to the Committee of 
Enquiry by the Association of Gas Cor- 
porations in the form of a memorandum 
describing, factually and statistically, the 
policy, practice and services of its member 
corporations. 


FREE ENTERPRISE JUSTIFIED ~ 


The disadvantages to the consumer 
which would follow the substitution of 
bureaucratic control for free enterprise and 
the particular benefits attaching to the de- 
velopment of gas supply by the Association 
of Gas Undertakings under Gas Corpora- 
tions, had been fully demonstrated. The 
question of nationalisation was increasingly 
ceasing to be one of economic and practical 
considerations. It was being drawn more 
and more into the political arena, where 
the facts were liable to become obscured 
by political rivalries masquerading under 
the guise of social principles. A crucial 
test would be—would nationalisation result 
in gas being cheaper to the consumer? 
There was nothing to show that it would. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on 23rd ultimo, 
at the head office of the corporation, 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. 

My first words on this occasion must be 
devoted to recording the loss we have suf- 
fered in the death on July 14 last of Sir 
Joseph Broodbank. He had been a direc- 
tor of the corporation for nearly 30 years, 
was appointed deputy chairman in 1925, 
and was chairman from 1928 until 1934. 
We, his colleagues on this board, have lost 
a friend whom we held in affection and 
respect, and an adviser on whose judg- 
ment and experience we greatly relied. 

Our results for 1944 may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows. Our total premium 
income was £7,182,633, an increase of 
£376,702 over 1943. Our underwriting 
profit of £316,080 (which is arrived at after 
charging dominion and foreign taxes) and 
our gross interest income of £328,852, to- 
gether amount to £644,932. The aggre- 
gate of the taxes, British and dominion and 
foreign, paid or provided for in the ac- 
counts, is £650,413. We are recommend- 
ing the payment on June 1 of a final divi- 
dend of 2s. a share, which, with the interim 
dividend of 1s. 6d. a share paid on Oct- 
ober 27 last, makes a total payment a share 
for the year of 3s. 6d. We then carry for- 
ward £682,155, an increase of £68,557 on 
the year. This sum of £682,155 is ad- 
ditional to the general reserve of 
£2,500,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


In the fire dccount I ask you to note 
that the premiums show a further increase, 
and produced a profit of £64,294, or 11.9%, 
of the premium income. 

The accident and general account con- 
tains a premium income of £6,642,845 
which represents an increase of £327,222 
over 1943. This increase is fairly wide- 
spread over most of the areas in which we 
transact business, but the greater part of 
it comes from the United States. Our 
United States business again showed a 
satisfactory profit, and other contributions 
to the favourable result in this account, 
from which we transfer £251,786, or 3.8%, 
to the credit of profit and loss account, 
were made by our branches in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and India, as well 
as those at home here. 


TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


I hope you will consider that the fore- 
going results are not unsatisfactory hav- 
ing regard to the ‘complexity of the 
conditions under which our. business has 
to be transacted in war-time; and it would 
be right, I think, to remind you that the 
period of transition from war to peace will 
bring special problems of adjustment, dif- 
ficult to solve, and to tell you that there are 
indications in the current experience, both 
in motor business and in workmen’s com- 
pensation business, of a trend towards 
highter loss ratios than we have had in 
the last few years. 


The total of our investments (including * 


frechold and leasehold properties and our 
associated companies) expanded during the 
year to £11,807,431, an increase of 
£825,913. We added substantially during 
the year to our subscriptions to British 
Commonwealth War Loans, and those of 
the United States. 

You will be pleased to know that the 
1944 reports of our associated companies, 
the Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society and the Merchants’ 
Marine Insurance Company, Limited, re- 
cord satisfactory results. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH AVIATION 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


14th ANNUAL REPORT 


MR J. DYER SIMPSON’S REVIEW 


Mr J. Dyer Simpson, J.P., chairman of 
the British Aviation Insurance Company, 
Limited, issued the following statement in 
connection with the 14th annual general 
meeting of the British Aviation Insurance 


Company, Limited, held in London on the 


24th ultimo. 

Our results for the year 1944 were emin- 
ently satisfactory. Net remiums, at 
£293,374, were higher by £38,410, an in- 
crease of more than I§ per cent. over the 
1943 figure. After transferring £90,000 to 
profit and loss account, compared with 
£50,000 in the preceding year, the fund at 
the end of 1944 amounted to £437,320 (an 
increase of £23,553) or over 149 per cent. 
of the premiums. Profit and loss account 
has been credited with interest, less income- 
tax, of £12,649, and a reserve of £91,000 
has been made in respect to British taxa- 
tion. 

By reason of the E.P.T. liability, the pro- 
visions required for British taxation for the 
past five years (1940-1944) have amounted 
to £423,000 and have exceeded the gross 
underwriting profit transfers for that period 
by £18,000. 

A dividend of 4 ) oes cent., less income- 
tax, is recommended by the directors and, 
after providing for this and all other out- 
goings, the balance of profit and loss 
account carried forward at £49,896, is in- 
creased by £5,032. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It speaks well for the work of the 
management and staff, both in this country, 
in Canada and elsewhere, that after over 
five years of war, we are able to show a 
position of such stability and vitality as is 
disc’o-ed by the accounts and balance-sheet 
for 1944. 

I would like to pay a specia! tribute to 
our underwriter. officials and staff at the 
head office in London for the splendid 
and courageous manner in which they 
continued their work despite the dangers 
and discomforts of flying bomb attacks. 

I make particular mention of the ser- 
vices of Captain A. G. Lamplugh, our 
principal officer and underwriter since the 
company was founded in 1931. Captain 
Lamplugh’s wide knowledge and experi- 
ence of aviation matters dates from the 
nrst world war and his enterprise has been 
untiring ever since. He was responsible 
for the convening of and conducting the 
independent Lamp!ugh Committee of ex- 
perts who, in 1943 and in 1944, examined 
the future of civil aviation. Their published 
reports received an appreciative reception 
both here and overseas. Under his experi- 
enced guidance, the British Aviation In- 
surance Company will be able to deal with 
the many complex problems in the imme- 
diate years ahead. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


We have heard much in the past five 
years about global war. With the accom- 
vlishment of triumphant victory in 
Europe the thoughts of the nations are 
being directed more urgently to global 
peace and its effect upon civil aviation. The 
concentrated pressure of war has brought 
nearer the realisation of a world of 
2,000,000,000 neighbours—though it may 
be doubted if the meaning of an air-royted 
globe is yet fully appreciated. We must 
reali-e that at cruising speed, the maximum 
flying distance to any part of the world is 
now round about 60 hours. “ Isolationism ” 
is an anachronism—more especially in a 
closely-populated area such as Europe. 
Future air maps of the world will not re- 

uire to show either the physical details of 

e land nor the boundaries which States 


in the future. 
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have drawn upon it, but simply the p,:; > | 
centres of population and the deers seal 
connecting them. 

That there will be great development g 
civil aviation is one of the certaintie of 

ost-war days. Its progress must be closely 
und up with the provision of efficien 
insurance protection; for, just as shipping 
has behind it the strength of a world-wig 
marine insurance market, so must a'r trans. 
port have its independent market for jp. 
surance, and the “British Aviation,” wig 
its extensive experience, is fully equippy 
to meet all the insurance requirements ¢ 
civil aviation. 
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THE LICENSES AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of this com. 
pany was held in London on 23rd ultimo. 

Mr Stanley Christopherson who presided 
said: The premium income has advance 
in the year under review, and the total assets 
have gone forward by a further quarter of 
a million pounds to a figure of £ 1,837,779 
15s. 7d. ughout each underwriting é&- less, 
partment, reserves have .been increased ani Me’. 
adequate provision made for all outstanding fee" OP 
claims. Additions have also been m& ss ; 
to the contingency and investment re. EUS 
serves. Investments in the Government fm a 
funds now reach a total of over £700,000. — , 

Viewing the changing scene and the ce J or 
sation of hostilities in Europe, one is in- as 
spired to hope for a gradual return to mor — , 
normal business practice. Your company oe 
emerges from this period of world upheaval p99” 


unimpaired—and with increased confidence i om 
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The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. making 25 per cent. 
for the year was approved. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE, SOCIETY 


MR D. ABEL SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and _ eighty-third 
annual general meeting of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was held in London 
on the 30th ultimo. 

The following are extracts from the stale- 
ment by the President, Mr Desmond Abel 
Smith:—The accounts for 1944 reveal 4 
further substantial growth in the holding 
British Government securities, which now 
amount to £4,000,000 out of total funds 
£15,000,000. There was-a considerable in 
crease in the margin between the market 
and book values of our assets, and fo 
Stock Exchange securities alone the figutt 
exceeds 1,000,000. There was litle 
change in the net rate of interest eared 
on our funds, which in 1944 was £3 95. I¢ 
per cent.; there can be no substantial 1m 
provement in the interest position without 
material relief in taxation. 

After charging to expenses certain sums 
reserved to meet exceptional expenst 
likely to be incurred in resuming 10 
activities, the ratio of expenses to Pit 
mium income is only 5.3 per cent. j 

During 1944 new policies were issued fo 
cums assured of over £1,650,000, represent: 
ing 80 per cent. of the figure for 1938. 
Claims by death were substantially lowe! 
than in 1943 at £340,819 net. Those = 
whole life major profit policies have ¢s‘ 
lished a remarkable record: every — 
for more than 100 years over £2,000 t 
been paid on the average in respect of © 
£1,000 of original assurance. td 

The income from investments '0 
three societies controlled by us has 
particularly welcome in difficult umes. , ots 
Equitable group of societies admimist . 
funds exceeding £18,000,000. The a 
represent another satisfactory year ‘ “— 
ing and provide an answer to those 
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would have us believe that private ~< Eure 
prise has failed to supply the needs © ™ 
cemmunity. 


The report was adopted. T 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


ncorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


INDUSTRY’S WAR EFFORT 


Mr John Martin, chairman, presided at 
»e annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, 
veld in Johannesburg on 18th ultimo and 
sid that the profit earned at £689,964 
owed a small increase of £352 over the 
profit for 1943. Dividends received—the 
hief source of the company’s revenue—had 
heen on a lower scale of reduction com- 
mared with the previous year, amounting 
0 £69,389. On the other hand, revenue 
om interest and exchange at £104,830 had 
heen considerably higher due to the inclu- 
ion of arrears of interest of £79,245, of 
which £76,097 had been in respect of de- 
henture capital of the Anglo-Spanish 
onstruction Company. 


MINE OPERATIONS 


The gold-mining industry in 1944 had 
experienced another difficult year. Never- 
heless, their predominant reflection must 
he one of thankfulness and satisfaction 
hat operations were relatively so well 
maintained and that the gold mines con- 
tinued to be the mainstay of the National 
économy at this critical period of our his- 
nory. Tonnage of ore milled in 1944 by the 
mines of the Witwatersrand area and its 
extensions had been 58,504,400 tons, a de- 
ease of 1,448,500 tons compared with the 
previous year. Gold output had been 
11,992,717 ounces fine, a decrease of 467,949 
ounces fine. Profits had shown a reduction 
of practically £5,000,000. Profit decline 
had been progressive. 

Operations of gold mines during the war 
had throughout been regarded by the Gov- 
emmment as an essential part of the war effort 
of South Africa. The task of the industry 
had been to carry on as best it could with 
the object of maintaining the high gold 
output needed directly and indirectly for 
purposes of war, and, subject to fulfilment 
of that condition, to release men for the 
armed forces and assist in munitions pro- 
duction and associated war activities. All 
demands made upon the industry had been 
met. In looking back over the war-time 
experiences of the industry all those identi- 
hed with its operations might well feel 
proud that by hard work and co-operative 
effort they had been able to cope with the 
many troubles and difficulties encountered 


with a very considerable measure of suc- 
cess, 


TAXATION POSITION 


Taxation last year of gold mines in the 
tansvaal, including the share of profits 
Paid to the Government by leased munes, 
lad amounted to £18,000,000, of which 
47,000,000 had been accounted for by 
special contribution. The Minister of 
Finance, in his recent Budget Speech, had 
made certain announcements concerning 
‘xation, saying that it was recognised that 
pects of the system of taxation might be 
enced as calling for re-examination in 
~ light of what had taken place since 
935, and that the Government therefore 
paposed to appoint an Inter-Departmental 
amenities similar to that of ten years ago, 
take into review the system of mining 
‘axation as a whole. The taxation factor 
- ape the extension of existing mines 
a the ultra~deep levels and to the open- 
8 Up of new ultra-deep level mines would 
c given detailed examination and consid- 
ction by the mining taxation committee. 
Lae working results of producing Wit- 
, meen gold mines of the group during 
‘st 4 months of the current year had 
~ very much the same as those for the 
®sponding period in the previous year. 
Cent, employees of Rand Mines and the 
ng Mining-Rand Mines group were 
con On active service. Now that the 
as — war had victoriously ended, it 
the 4 spirit of joy and thanksgiving that 
company looked forward to their return. 
© report was adopted. 





CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


Mr John Martin, chairman, presided at 
the annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, in Johannesburg, on 16th ultimo. 
After reviewing operations, the chairman 
said that the total profit had been 
£2,192,482. Dividends had absorbed 
£801,603, and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £1,283,432. 

The tonnage milled, while showing a 
small increase compared with 1943, had 
been still far below the results achieved in 
earlier years, mainly due to continued short- 
ages of native labour. 

The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated at December 31, 1944, to be 
12,497,000 tons of an average value of 4.9 
dwts. per ton over a stoping width= of 
44.8 ins. Compared with the position of 
the year previously, available reserve showed 
a decrease of 2,312,600 tons, the value be- 
ing 0.1 dwt. higher and the width greater 
by 0.2 ins. 

The company was one of the pioneers 
in deep level mining. At present the com- 

ny’s deepest workings were at 8,685 feet 

elow the surface. The company was 
therefore particularly concerned with the 
possibility of extending profitable opera- 
tions to greater depths than had hitherto 
been found practicable. It was the view of 
the deep level mining committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Robert Kotze that “ we 
are very near the final limit that can be 
reached in the existing circles,” and the 
question, therefore, became one of seeing 
whether and how those circles could be 
changed. Great co-operation and. considera- 
tion on the part of the State would be ne- 
cessary if ultra-deep mining was to have a 
chance of becoming a reality. 

The report was adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S REVIEW 


Mr G. V. R. Richdale, chairman, pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of City Deep, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 16th 
ultimo. After reviewing operations for 
1944, the chairman said that total profit had 
been £643,363. Dividends had absorbed 
£245,250, provision for taxation had 
amounted to £330,568, net expenditure on 
capital account had been £8,308, further 
provision made in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability had been 
£12,680, and there had been a transfer to 
contingency reserve of £7,300. 

The drop in tonnage milled had been 
again due to acute shortage of native 
labour which had continued throughout 
1944. The scale of development had been 
increased to some extent during the latter 
part of the year, and footage accomplished, 
namely, 28,477 ft., had shown an increase 
of 8,178 ft. compared with the previous 
year’s total. Main Reef Leader develop- 
ment had continued to show satisfactory 
results, but a small amount of work done 
on South Reef had given poor values. 
Payable ore developed during the year had 
amounted to 762,900 tons valued at §.7 dwt. 
per ton. 

Available ore reserve as re-estimated at 
December 31, 1944, had been 3,522,800 tons 
of an average value of 5.7 dwt. over a 
stoping width of 43.9 in. The avail- 
able reserve showed a decrease of 8,000 
tons compared with the previous year’s 
figure, the value being 0.2 dwt. higher and 
the width 0.4 in. greater. 

Since the close of the period under review 
the Minister of Finance had made a wel- 
come announcement that the whole system 
of gold mining taxation was to be investi- 
gated by a special inter-departmental com- 
mittee. 

The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


WAR-TIME DEVELOPMENTS 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr W. H. Bennett, MlInstGasE, the 
chairman, said that after payment of the 
full year’s dividend on the preference stocks 
and the interim dividend on the ordinary 
and deferred stocks, the sum to be carried 
forward, subject to final dividends, would 
be £32,500. During the five years ended 
in September last the annual output of their 
29 undertakings supplying gas had in- 
creased from 19,218,000 to 27,592,000 
therms, whilst the total coke made yearly 
had risen from 158,700 to 212,500 tons. 
The total of coal carbonised annually had 
increased from 248,800 to 330,200 tons, and 
the gas oil gasified yearly had risen from 
405,900 to 1,136,400 gallons. Units bought 
and generated by their four undertakings 
supplying electricity had increased by §1 
per cent. Expansion had been general 
throughout the group, the largest rise in gas 
output of any one undertaking representing 
an increase of 82 per cent. over its pre-war 
figure. 


FIVE YEARS’ EXPANSION 


Ar the outbreak of war there had been 
25 undertakings operating under their egis. 
That had been increased to 30, their total 
embarked capital amounting to £4,247,000. 
Their gas undertakings now supplied 
1§8,400 consumers through 1,565 miles of 
main. 

Assuming reasonably stable social condi- 
tions and no violent fluctuation in the 
supply and price of coal, materials and 
labour, coupled with the maintenance of 
the principle of consumer freedom of choice 
amongst the competitive fue!s available, they 
could look forward with confidence to the 
continuance of a satisfactory output during 
the post-war period. 

The gas industry was agreed that its 
future planning should be based upon an 
increased measure of functional and geo- 
graphical integration in the manufacture, 
distribution and utilisation of gas and coke. 

The “Report on the Planning of the 
Gas Industry” of the British Gas Federa- 
tion had been followed by the appointment 
by the Ministry of* Fuel and Power of 2 
Committee of Enquiry into the Gas In- 
dustry, “to review the structure and or- 
ganisation of the gas industry, to advise 
what changes have now become necessary 
in order to develop and cheapen gas supplies 
to all types of consumers and to make 
recommendations.” Pending the publica- 
tion of such recommendations there was 
necessarily hesitation in embarking upon 
major schemes of reconstruction. Evidence 
had been submitted to the Committee of 
Enquiry by the Association of Gas Cor- 
porations in the form of a memorandum 
describing, factually and statistically, the 
policy, practice and services of its member 
corporations. 


FREE ENTERPRISE JUSTIFIED 


The disadvantages to the consumer 
which would follow the substitution of 
bureaucratic control for free enterprise and 
the particular benefits attaching to the de- 
velopment of gas supply by the Association 
of Gas Undertakings under Gas Corpora- 
tions, had been fully demonstrated. The 
question of nationalisation was increasingly 
ceasing to be one of economic and practical 
considerations. It was being drawn more 
and more into the political arena, where 
the facts were liable to become obscured 
by political rivalries masquerading under 
the guise of social principles. A crucial 
test would be—would nationalisation result 
in gas being cheaper to the consumer? 
There was nothing to show that it would. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


WAR-TIME ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
of Colvilles, Limited, was held, on the 24th 
ultimo, at Glasgow. 

Sir John Craig, C.B.E., chairman and 
joimt managing director, in the course of 
his speech, said: —We had begun in 1935 
to improve steadily our steel works’ plant 
and in 1939 we had brought into operation 
our new coke ovens with by-product plant 
and new blast furnaces. The outbreak of 
war, therefore, found all our works efficient 
and in full operation, and these were imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

The works continued to be ceaselessly 
employed during the whole period under 
review, except towards the latter half of last 
year, when there was a reduced demand for 
plates and our plate mills were not fully 
employed, but we found in other sections 
an outlet for all the steel produced. 


OUTPUT NEARLY 4 TONS PER MINUTE 

During these years we have rolled over 
9,000,000 tons of steel. To express this in 
another way is that every minute since the 
war broke out we have rolled 3 tons 1 cwt. 
of steel, or if you relate the output to the 
working minutes of the period, the figure 
would be nearly 4 tons per minute. 

We supplied all the steel required for 
several battleships, for a number of cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, for torpedo boat destroyers, 
frigates and corvettes, minesweeping vessels, 
as well as large quantities for landing craft. 
In addition, we maintained steady supplies 
for the building of ships for the Merchant 
Navy required as oil tankers, transports and 
for the carrying of food. 

We produced thousands of tons of shell 
steel every week—from the smallest size 
required in aircraft to those for the larger 
guns. We were called upon to make the 
largest size of bombs required for aircraft, 
including the 12,000 and 20,000 pounders, 
of which we produced regular weekly sup- 
plies. We rolled many thousands of tons 
of steel for the Bailey bridges and for the 
great floating harbour, sometimes known as 
“The Mulberry ” and sometimes as “ The 
Whale.” We maintained almost daily sup- 
plies of steel for the railways, for road 
transport, as well as for coal mines and very 
large| quantities for the construction of 


Our subsidiary, Messrs. Smith and 
McLean, Limited, produced large quantities 
of sheets for Nissen® huts and for the 
Anderson and Morrison shelters, as well 
as for bullet-proof helmets. 


: STEEL FOR AIRCRAFT 

At the Clyde Alloy Works we were able 
to fulfil our promise to the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production by producing large 
quantities of the highest class of steel for 
aircraft. 

During the war, there were demands 
made upon us for steels which had not 
previously been produced in bulk and we 
were able to meet these successfully. I 
would refer particularly to tank armour and 
protective plating, of which we produced 
179,000 tons, and to non-magnetic steel, 
of which over 10,000 tons were despatched. 

One of the great lessons of the past five 
years has been the value of the steel in- 
dustry acting nationally, and this attitude, 
in our opinion, will require to continue. It 
is recognised that much money will be 
needed to rehabilitate the industry and this 
money should not be spent in a haphazard 
manner. With this object in view, the 
Federation have appointed from within the 
industry a committee which has been asked 
to review all schemes of extension or ex- 
pansion. 

What about the future? We face it with 
confidence. We recognise we have a great 
heritage in the manufacture of steel. You 
would gather from what I have said re- 
garding the past that it will not be a diffi- 
cult task for us to turn from a war to a 
peace programme. 

The report was adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


The 57th ordinary general meeting of 
the Industrial and General Trust, Limited, 
was held in London on the 24th ultimo. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, the chairman, 
said that the accoynts which they sub- 
mitted after over 54 years of war revealed 
a satisfactory revenue and a strong capital 
position. The year under review showed an 
improvement in the gross income from 
£478,371 to £506,745. The latter figure 
was in excess of the gross revenue of the 
last pre-war year, though still short of that 
of the year to March 31, 1938, by some 
£18,500. At the present time gross receipts 
were diminished by the incidence of I00 
per cent. EPT borne at the source by 
many of the companies in which they had 
equity holdings. The extent of the in- 
direct charge so suffered by the company’s 
revenue was difficult to estimate, but it 
would probably exceed the £18,500. On 
the whole, therefore, they might claim that 
they had weathered the war years without 
any falling off in their income earning 
capacity, although they had.put upwards 
of £630,000 into British Government securi- 
ties, which did not yield an adequate return 
from a trust company’s point of view. 

The growth of £28,374 in the year’s 
receipts included £11,000 more arrears than 
a year ago. Tax suffered showed a rise 
corresponding 1o the additional income, 
and, after debiting debenture stock interest 
and management expenses, the net revenue 
at £205,424 showed an increase of £14,306. 
They again recommended a dividend of 12 
per cent. on the ordinary stock, at which 
rate the dividend had been maintained since 
1938. In 1939 they had paid a special 
bonus of 2 per cent. to celebrate the 
company’s jubilee, and they recommended 
this year a bonus: of 2 per cent. in view of 
the satisfactory position. 

The report was adopted. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR PYRITES 


The seventy-second ordinary general 
meeting of Rio Tinto Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 23rd ultimo, at Princes 
House, 93, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Mr J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., pre- 
sided, in the absence through ill-health, of 
the chairman of the company, Lord 
Geddes. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (the Rt. Hon. the Lord Geddes, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), which was circulated 
with the report and accounts : — 

The re-establishment “of trade with the 
overrun countries has been brought appre- 
ciably nearer by the striking’ military suc- 
cesses on the Continent. Pyrites ‘for fer- 
tiliser manufacture must be one of the 
first demands to be met, but the difficulties 
in the way of a rapid resumption of this 
trade are obvious. It was not possible 
that the improving outlook could be 
reflected in the 1944 accounts. Indeed, 
1945 will be well advanced before the im- 
provement becomes financially effective. 

Thanks to the help we received from the 
Spanish authorities, the fuel position was 
somewhat easier in 1944, but once again 
the situation is tending to become unsatis- 
factory. We are not unhopeful that the 
authorities will take new steps to secure 
a better flow of fuel to the mines. 

_ Costs in Spain, as elsewhere, have shown 
increases. These are due in part to cur- 
rency depreciation; in part, to the de- 
velopment of ; roved social services. 

ur selling price for pyrites has been in- 
creased to meet approximately the change 
in the purchasing power of the currencies. 
_ With regard to British taxation, I feel that 
it can be said that the views which I, 
as chairman of the Taxation Committee of 
the Mining Industry, have been urging as 
to the need that mining enterprises should 
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have not less consideration than is sho 
in other countr.es, have now received gi 
stantial acceptance in the highest Quarte, 
th regard to ous interests in North 

Rhodesia, I may not as yet give you am 
information, but I am hopeful that befog 
very long it may be possible publicly » 
tell the great story of the war effort of 
mines there and especially of the three 
which we are directly interested—pj, 
kana, Nchanga and Mufulira. 

The report and accounts were una 
mously a the retiring directo, 
(The Hon. R. M. Preston and the fy 
of Bessborough) were re-elected, and thy 
auditors (Messrs. Turquand  Youns 
McAuliffe and Co.) were reappointed. 

A resolution was passed expressing th. 
hope that Lord Geddes would soon 
restored to full health, and the proceej 
ings terminated. 


it 





DUBARRY PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Mr H. W. K. Pears presided at ty 
twenty-second annual general meeting ¢ 
this company, held at the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, on the 16th ultimo. 

The following is a summary of the chai: 
man’s statement :— 

At our last annual general meeting 
I expressed confidence in the abil 
of our company to weather the storms anj 
stresses of war-time conditions in busines 

My optimism has been more than jus: 
fied, as evidenced by the fact that our roy 
trading profit “of £69,790 is practically 
double that of 1943 (£35,654). I must ad 
mit that my most sanguine expectation 
did not lead me to anticipate such a may: 
nificent reward for our ‘efforts. 

This result has not been achieved by 
raising prices, which to-day are exactly th 
same as pre-war. The policy of nof 
exceeding these prices has undoubtedly - 
creased the popularity of our products, bul 
a still greater factor in our success ha 
been the determination to maintain quality, 
even though this has necessitated ten- 
porarily suspending the manufacture 
some products in great demand. 

Our wholly-owned subsidiary companits 
particularly those which specialise 2 
medical supplies, have largely contributed 
to the increased profits. 

We are enabled, by the refund of 
cess profits tax to which we are entitled, ! 
build up a solid foundation for post-wat 
development. We therefore regard wit 
satisfaction the fact that our paymens 
and reserves for excess profits tax n0¥ 
amount to £201,202 and have thus 
ceeded the whole of the company’s capit! 
(£200,000). We, nevertheless, regard it 8 
an unjust tax, because” it is inequitable 9 
its incidence and large sections of the com 
munity are exempt from it. 

There is a growing conviction that 0 
burden of this tax will very soon 
minimised, since as long as the ¢xcts 
profits tax persists the eagerly hoped for 
crease of exports is unlikely to be reali 
Possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequt 
has been pondering over the fable of the 
goose that laid the wonderful eggs. 

With tax amendments and lessening © 
bureaucratic controls, which tend » 
paralyse progress, we may soon expect ° 
reap the reward for our war-time effec 
I am still more optimistic of the futur 
than I was last year. Sales for the 1% 
quarter of this year were sufficiently 7 
the upgrade to justify the increase of S 
interim dividend which you recently ' 
ceived. ; 

In the early days of the war we 2% 
cipated the probable need of Se 
accommodation by securing considera 
additional freehold premises 0” VY“ 










favourable terms; we are thus relieved ¢ 
any anxiety in regard to the. requi 
space for the rapid expansion 
which we confidently expect. 

The report and accounts were 
mously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 2, 1945 
(Continued from page 746) 


Government's decision at the outbreak of the war to buy 
up the home and Dominions wartime wool clips has had 
the results of ensuring a steady and remunerative market to 
the producer; securing ample supplies for the Allied 
Nations whilst denying them to the enemy ; and accumu- 
lating a world surplus which now amounts to around 12 
million bales. In a world of shortages, a wool surplus is 
doubly welcome as a means of clothing an impoverished 
Europe and of replenishing Britain’s meagre clothing 
stocks ; but at the same time, if the position of the wool 
market is to be safeguarded, the disposal of this surplus 
will require careful handling. Potential demand is still 
severely limited by the shortage of labour and wool pro- 
cessing machinery or both, by whose rate of expansion the 
absorption of the surplus must of necessity be conditioned. 
The Government has decided to continue its purchase of 
Empire wool surplusses up to the end of the wool season 
following the conclusion of the Japanese war ; but after this 
period the problem of the sale of the annual clip will arise, 
and no doubt this question was one of the main issues in 
the discussions. 


During its six weeks’ session the conference has made no 
statement, and this silence has been somewhat unfavourably 
received by the British wool trade, which had hoped to have 
greater part in, and be more fully informed upon, the course 
of the deliberations. The conference has prepared a report 
which will be submitted by the delegations to the Con- 
ference to their respective governments. The London 
taks may lead to larger and more comprehensive 
discussions. 


Shorter Notes 


In March, holders of £94,311,567 5 per cent stock of the 
Commonwealth and States of Australia were offered con- 
version into a maximum of .£60 million of 3} per cent 
Commonwealth stock 1965-69. It is now announced that 
95 per cent of this stock, or £57 million, has been taken 
up. Thus, the British Treasury will have only a small 
lability under the terms of their guarantee of any short- 
fall below the £60 million figure. The market believes 
that, if the whole of the £57 million represents public 
applications, the £14 million odd of the New South Wales 
§ per cent 1945-65 stock, falling due December Ist, will be 
repaid in full. This will leave the way clear for conversion 
of some optional maturities of 4 per cent. stocks, when per- 
mission is granted. 

* 


United Molasses announce that, of 32 vessels aggregating 
370,000 tons deadweight possessed by the group shortly 
after the outbreak of war, only nine tankers of about 
88,000 tons remain. Losses were 5 in 1940, 3 in 1941, 
10 in 1942, 3 in 1943 and 2 early this year. The rate of 
replacement will depend on the speed of rehabilitation of 
the sugar industry in the Far East, but meanwhile applica- 
tion has been made for permission to place immediate orders 
for two 10,000-ton molasses tankers. 
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Results 


Years to December 3lst, 


Company 


Duniop Rubber Company. 








1942 1943 1944 
Aggregate Profits* £ £ £ 
I I oe cc haus ca eaen ana 4,797,980 5,778,884 5,406,587 
Aba Moms. . 6 sss Fon eesecwosaes 79,641 24,687 84,295 
Tet isss 4,877,621 5,803,571 5,490,882 
Taxation provided by subsidiaries........ 1,534,208 2,205,808 1,971,563 
Guaranteed preference dividends ......... 86,578 86,578 86,578 
Retained appropriations of subsidiaries .. . 189,469 93,982 139,338 
Parent Company 
DUR os Shae cc weaes ecdtewbs aw een 3,067,366 3,417,203 3,393,403 
PNR Ss 5.0 chained «5 opeeben ay eee 393,469 407,070 438,107 
os EEE a ee Ae 827,368 869,201 911,621 
Income Tax current liability............. 260,587 122,550 7 
Pennant Tae CORNING Finck ik Se Re ect iet 700,000 943,965 893,253 
SNe ie eule ten Cee OPEN «ae owe sexees 12,200 12,200 12,200 
Debdenture interest .. 2.0... ccc cee eee 153,390 157,136 152,396 
Preference Givicdomdet. .. occ cccccccvcces 268,750 275,000 275,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
RR sgarn trate ctw ue abe iwety widen insecal 451,602 630,081 610,826 
PE ck ls sho eta pa eewe Ueaees o0 A 346,855 363,298 357,104 
ng, awd orem eunnand ars weeed 10-4 13-9 13-7 
WE Nig Fic icus +0 owes ab Dee Dees ae 8 8 8 
Contingencies reserve ..........-02ee000: 100,000 sii 250,000 
ene ere re ea 250,000 ese 
Cat ROE. oo Cos ss « canavieds aden oes 627,586 644,369 648,091 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
PE Os. spew ecciieseas s 4098s 8,437,897 8,310,564 8,536,722 
Net associated company items ........... 832,311 807,576 805,756 
Investments in enemy-occupied territory §. 4,138,030 3,829,183 3,298,520 
eee INU oo ava ae ten dees ty ees 14,767,515 15,822,832 16,535,281 
ReROOE ENE CROODES 6553 sno ene ceanneady 21,759,937 24,357,001 25,304,049 


* Profits of the Dunlop Rubber Company, before depreciation and fees, and its 


proportion of the profits less losses of all subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies 
after these charges. 


+ Including £75,000 paid in guaranteed dividend on preference shares of Plantations 


Coy. 


§ A specific reserve against this item stood at £3,250,000 in 1942 and £3,750,000 in 


1943 and 1944. 


|] Against subsidiaries. 


The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 48s. 3d. ex dividend, 


yield £3 6s. 4d. per cent. 


“Home and Colonial Stores. 


Years to December 30 (approx.) 











1942 1943 1944 
£ £ £ 

I IN oon 5 no 5 6+ Kh genens 384,960 430,237 418,640 
Dividends from associated companies ..... 22,383 22,382 18,384 
EPT adjustments and provision........ 30,000 3=Dr. 35,006 10,000 
PETE GONE LS SE ree 437 749 418,203 447,540 
Re ons iiss) oo eek PEs AG 57,708 57,288 57,085 
NIB 5k esse Si ew eongats oscars 17,000 13,000 13,000 
ald 5 oo ads cee ¥eys “a ; 3,000 3,000 3,000 
i I oe cod Sees kate we 206,000 195,000 210,000 
War damage and staff funds.......... 5 26,000 22,500 30,000 
Preference and cumulative ordinary divds. 90,626 90,626 93,647 
oe 
Ordinary shares :— 

MN Dclcn.s. cic cc eh ccs euatseaees > 37,415 36,789 40,808 

PN ai as wih neh. 5 $s eae esa eos 30,170 30,170 32,270 

SNE gil o 2 og.o 5c cane cneee re 37 37 3°8 

i ors. Koete wisi ce abe aks es 3 a 3 
COREE co's Gos <.ccn s cuseragwe tans 126,868 133,487 141,925 

Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

PE GEER Ss ig ew ces avecdiawrdes 6% 5,010,276 4,762,432 4,558,537 
Net associated company items ........... 382,478 397,797 283,531 
POE IN UNNI 6 wes occ cance cbawenvicwes< 2,695,878 3,027,878 3,423,996 
GeOUs Te GENCE. os os 8s wn ence csaese es 5,710,401 5,794,280 6,418,870 
ING 5 Sola cao & shrsie-o:3 We Oe ne a 3,765,419 3,477,711 3,688,262 


+ Including dividends (gross) from subsidiaries. 

The chairman, Sir George Schuster, states that taxation is 
still absorbing 75 per cent of the company’s profits and describes 
the EPT basis as creating a “totally unfair tax burden.” Home 
and Colonial, in pursuance of an attempt to judge the relative 
efficiency of each of its operating units, intends to set up a 
separate company to take over its manufacturing interests. 

The 4s. ordinary shares, standing at 7s. 6d., ex dividend, 
yield £1 I2s. per cent. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The matket this week has come ' 


through the second phase of the banks’ monthly make-up 
rather more comfortably than might have been expected. 
Although the make-up was spread over two weeks, this week’s 
position was complicated by the absence of any Treasury bill 
maturities on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday—a conse- 
quence of the gap between the running-off of February issues and 
those for March. In addition, net Treasury requirements, 
though somewhat less than in the first half of May, were rather 
larger than in the previous week. Pre-encashments of T.D.R.’s 
had reduced the net call on the banks to about {12 million 
(against £5 million), while there was again an addition of £20 
millions to the outstanding issue of tender bills. At last week’s 
bill tender, moreover, the bill market syndicate again securéd a 
heavy allotment—slightly smaller, it is true, than in the previous 
week, but still representing roughly £53 million of bills, which is 
much above the normal level. Towards the end of last week 


discount houses were able to sell moderate amounts of June and 
July bills and on Monday, tooy there was a fair demand. But 
on Tuesday there was substantial calling and only a small outlet 
or bills, though the bank that called then was a substantial 
“yer on the following day, which just saved the market from 
Tecourse to special assistance. On Thursday, however, when the 


f 


last of the big banks was making-up, there was substantial 
pressure ; and as this issue of The Economist went to press it 
seemed certain that special aid would be needed. 

The Bank Return shows that the whole of the new credit 
created against Ways and Means advances in the previous week 
is still outstanding, and the bulk of it has remained available to 
the market. The note circulation has risen slightly, by a further 
£2 -9 million, and an additional £5 million has been accumulated 
on public deposits—evidently in preparation for Friday’s 
payment of War Loan interest. Hence bankers’ balances were 
down by less than /7 million, at the still very comfortable level 
of £212 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
May 23rd and May 30th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bahk 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
l#-1}%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14.%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 

Exch Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between May 23rd and May 30th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 

United States, $ (4-863) 4-024-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -224) 
17-30-40.. French Empire. Francs 199j-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 

. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
76597 p. (buying). 


K 
ae 
t: 
¥ 
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Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of aoteet f oes Clearing Offices. Spain. 


Pesetas 44-00. 


Turkey. Piastres 520. 


Italy. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained aed between May 23rd 


and May 30th. 


Piastres (974) 978-8. 
Francs 176}-3. 
Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, Rn which 


Special 


India. Ru 
China. National $3-3%. 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


New York 


_ NEW YORE EXCHANGE RATES 


(18d. per rupee) 17 


athe 


fran. Ri. 











May May May | May May | May {| May 
on 23 | 24 | 2% | m% | 28 | 2 | 30 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
London........ 4025§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 40238 | 4024§ | 
Montreal... .... |, 90-810 | 90-680 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 } 
Zuricht........ | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | Market 
Buenos Aires...) 24-85% 24 -85* 24 -87* 24 -87* | 24-87* | 24-87* | Closed 
Rio de Janeiro... 5°25 | 5°25 | 5:25 §-25 | 5°25 | 5-25 Me- 
Lisbon’........ 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | morial 
Barcelona. . . 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | Day 
Stockholm 235 -86 23 -86 | 23 -86 23°86 | 23-86 i" 23°86 | 
* Official Buying, Rate 25° ‘718. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to May 26th and shows the respective shares of revenue 
and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as 
net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 
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“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICEs 











(1927 = 100) 

| Mar. ao May May 

| bere | a ‘i 94 * 

| 19 339 154 | 1945 1945 
Cereals and Meat .......... | 93-0 66-9 | 108-8 | 108-7 | 108-6 
SN SNES scevccadusacss |; 70-4 61-1 107 -3 107-3 | 107.3 
B65 6635 Gon waders > | 14-2 54-3 | 104-0 | 103-9 | 103.9 
IN 0 cid aso deme cal ; 113-2 95-4 | 139-7 150 -2t | 150-2 
Miscellaneous.............. | 87-0 17-6 129 -0 129-8 | 129.8 
Complete Index............ | 872 Hs 70:3 | 1176 | 119-4 1193) 
ae ae | 119-9 | 90-8 we | 161-8 | 164-34 | ” 164-9 

| 


"© Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. ‘+ Revised figures 
REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| 


Total ordinary expenditure... 748,081) Total ordinary revenue ...... 358,971 

New sinking funds .......... 1,287 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 11,499 
5% Conversion Loan 1944... 80 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75. 55,572 
3% Term. Annuities (net). . 3,005 24° Nat. War Bds., 1952-54 170 

Increases in balances ........ 37 1¢% Exchequer Bds. 1950. . 91,143 

Miscellaneous issues ......... 3,981 Nat. Sav. Certs. (met)...... 18,650 

Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. . 29,056 
‘** Other Debt ” :— 
Internal (net)........... 2,629 | 
External (net) .......... 369 
Floating Debt (net) :— 
Treesury Bills ....:6..+20% Dr. 7,229 
Bank of England Adv..... 9,500 
Public Dept. Adv.......... Dr.17,520 


Treasury Deposits......... 


£756,810 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Lonc TERM TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, COAL PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Available for Home Consumption 


ve 
bee 


| Number) 
Decennial |__ of 








Out- Ex- Used at 
Period or | Persons ut rtst Carbon-|Carbon-| Elec- , Oth 
Year | Em- | P Pon's | ised at | ised at | tricity | DOS | 1) 
ployed. Coke Gas_ | Generat- : - 
; Ovens | Works ing a 
| - : 
| Stations 
_ @ ai @t!t «il » (6) (7) | (8) | 19) 
| aR! | 
AnnualAv.|# ’000 | | Million Tons 
1853-1862 |) Not 6 |) | 64 
1863-1872 | f avail. | 108 10 | | | 9% 
1873-1882| 482 138 "30 | 118 
1883-1892 | 652 | 170 | 33 Not available 137 
1893-1902} 713 | 203'| 48 155 
1903-1912; 936 | 254 | 76 | 1) 178 
1913-1922) 1,068 | 241 | 57 | 17 | 18 | 6 143 "| 184 
1923-1952} “982 | 233 | 66 | Ste 4 oe 124 | 167 
1933-1942 | 154 221 39 | 19 19 15 | 129 | 182 
e088... 1,107 { 287 94 2 | 18 5 | 150 | 193 
Rs oa 1,038 | 266 78 17 17 5 149 | 188 
a... 935 | 253 57 18 | 17 5 | 156 | 196 
1916 981 | 256 51 20 17 5 163 | 205 
eT odan. 1,002 | 248 45 20 | 19 6 158 | 203 
2958 .:... 990 ma) @ Fe ee 6 143 187 
oo 1170 | 230 47 18 od 6 141 | 183 
1920 ..... 1.227 | 230 39 19 | ig 7 14 | 191 
1921 ..... 1132 | 163 3 . ee . 97 | 127 
19008... as 0: i 13 | 17 7 | 131 | 168 
ee 1,160 | 276 20 17 7 134 4 
1924 ..... | 1172 267 m4 oe (see 4i ae 143 | 188 
1925 ..... | 1,086 | 243 | 67 16 | (18 8 134 |. 176 
1926 ..... >. 1 ys |. ot a * 66 98 
SOE e205. 998 | 251 | 68 | 17 | 18 9 139 | 183 ' 
1928 ..... | gaa! 237 | 67 17 18 9 126 | 170 
ED aaa | 932 | 258! 77 20 19 10 132 | 181 
1930 ..... | 917 | 244 7 | WW 18 10 129 | 174 
BON C5. | $50 | 219 57 | 13 18 10 121 162 
1932 ..... | 803 | 209 53 | 13 18 10 115 | 156 
1933 ..... 772 | 207 53 | 13 17 10 114 | 154 
ee a 774 | 221 53 17 18 ll 122 | 168 
1935 ..... 759 222 51 17 18 12 124 171 
Rss 756 | 228 46 20 19 14 129 | 182 
Reet | 778 52 22 19 15 132 | 188 
1938 ..... 782 | 227 46 19 19 15 128 | 181 
1939... 766 | 231 4 20 19 16 129 | 184 
940 ..... 749 «| «204 27 22 18 18 139 | 197 
1941... | 698 | 206 9 21 19 20 137 | 197 
1942 ..... | 709 | 205+ 1 22 21 22 133 | 198 
oc | 708 | 199+ 1 21 21 23 127 | 192 
1944... 710 | 193t| 6 | 20 21 24° | 122 | 187 
' A 


Nors. —Pom April ‘Ast, 11923, coal sent. to Eire is included a as an mn Gapert. 


* National dispute lasting approximatel seven months from May Ist. 
+ Including coal from o t 1942. . 


¢ Including coal shi for the use of etc., engaged in the foreign trad: 
except in the years prior to 1873 when the ipformation * was not recorded. ” 


The “Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was 
change | apt index (1935=100) during the week ended May 


crops component was 140.0, raw materials 185.5, 
See ee cope EE 26c-2. _ — 














Wholl T ril Ne menaih 
olly emporarily ormally | ; 
Unemployed Stopped in Casual | Total 
nth el ‘ 
er 15, 1945 | 
Sah kein | $3,370 1,022 804 55,196 
Boys epbabednncice 9,843 34 ~- 9,877 
IND 95 cine imate 22,327 | - 1,470 48 23,845 
DE cn dale sates. 9,733 | 69 — 9,802 
| 
ei a | 95,273 | 2,595 852 | 98,720 
ie 
April 16, 1945 
ppb lina pape Ia 51,308 429 152 52,489 
eG kandi nivashes 9,900 9 _ 9,50¢ 
NR ci eapvesesis 19,159 254 | 62 . 19,475 
SEE seukctasasSene 8,602 4 _ ' 8,604 
Dells. thks | 98969 | 69% | 814 | 90429 
Stock Exchange : London 
‘** FINANCIAL NEws 7 INDICES _ 
. tote 
Total ine Security Indices Yield 
Bargains . —_—_—_—_—_ ener 
1945 3 Day ; 
List 1944 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
| shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
ee 3 4 } 
, j % % 
May 24. 7,138 5,858 | 110-4 | 137-3 | 3°02 3-88 
» 25. 6,312 6,142 111-1 | 137-3 | = 3-03 3-85 
” 98. 6.870 (c) 111-1 | 137-2 3-03 3-85 
» 29.... | 5,788 7,627 1116 | 137-2 3-03 3-83 
— woe 6,248 112-3 | 137-2 3-03 3-81 


| 

* July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
(April 30) ; lowest, 110 -4 (May 24). 
lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 


shares, 1945: highest, 1185 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137 -9 (April 26) ; 
(c) Whit Monday. 


New York 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39=100) 








| 
1945 
| | May May May 
Low High 9, 16, | 2 
| Sex | gy | ase | a8 
pee | ; 
| 
at Industrials ....... | 108-6 | 120°5 120-5 ah ag 119 6 119°3 
DOE 66k 5 ehy sree 116-1 135 -5a 132-2 133 6 133+1 
28 BE, vac es sees 93-2 101 101-27 100-5 100 6 101-2 
402 Stocks ........... 106-7 | 118-1 | 118-1 117-5 1173 
Av. yield %f......... 4-63 4:17 | 4:17 4-21 4°21 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) April 25. (b) May 23. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEx oF 50 Common STOCKS 





(1925 = 100) eae 
ai 
1945 Average ransactions } 1945 | Average | T ransectiogs 
May 17.... 143-4 Te er0 000 May 21.... | 143-9 1,080, 
» 18.... | 1446 1,430,000 » 22:--. |: 0588 1,050,000 
a ewes 144°7 730,000* i i eds < 142 6 1,310, 000 
4 ee ene 
1945: High, 145-6 (May 8). Low, 129-2 (June 23).* 2-hour Session 
Capital Issues : 
Week ending Nominal P New 
June 2, 1945 Capital versions — 
By Permission to Deal............-... 2,000,000 - 2,175,000 
See of Government issues appear on page 000. Excluding 
Conversions 
bj (to date) er ak 718,139 


700, 810.802 689,712, 321 


TOO EEE Hee Oe 


Destination® Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart “Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) ux $« i sor Ao -3 Pref. 2 
934 
1945..... . 542,544,109 34,177 1,140,453 537,687,555 3,557,250 2,57 
1944...... 689,381,600 330,721 ° Nil 686,017,761 2,015,289 1,7 17,390 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to May 23, 1945 5 ed 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been 6° 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 2, 1945 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 26, 1945, total 
dinary revenue was £34,256,000, against 
inary expenditure of £84,124,000 and 
Kcyes to sinking funds of £130,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 

1 286,993, the deficit accrued since April 
st is {390,398,000 against £501,288,000 
or the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 



































Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- : 
Revenue mate, April | — Week | Week 
1945-46 to é ended | | ended 
May | May 
May | May | ‘o7 | 26, 
27, | 126, | 1944 | 1945 
1944 1945 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
ncome Tax -!1350000) 108, 640) 115,153) 17, 763) 10,441 
u-tax......--| 80, 000) 5,383) 5,660| 370) 341 
state, ete 
Duties .-| 115,000; 18,090} 16,768} 2,087) 1,493 
tamps .| 19,000} 1,052) 2,015) 600) 1,090 
ae 4. 500,00 3, 2 4,601 550) 405 
ae 6s , 63,464 50, 954) 7,960} 6,532 
ther Inid. Rev.| 1,000 60: 25 10 








otal Inld. Rev. 


2065000 199,898) 195, 176; 29,340) 20,302 


.| 589,000 
541,000 














ustoms .. 
cx xeeke 


87,803, 77,881) 6,706) 3,620 
88,057 76,563, 23,757) 10,463 


















otal Customs &! 
" 
Excise 


1130000} 175,860} 154,444) 30,463; 14,083 








lotor Duties...| 30,0 1,934 oh 
ost Office (Net Dr. 
Receipts) ....) ss 3,000} 200) 200 
WirelessLicences! 4,85! 350 wid 
rown Lands...| 1,000 140 TH ts 
eceipts from 

Sundry Loans} 11,500 2,428) ... 

liscell, Receipts) 23,000 23,000 1,498} 796, 71 

















fotal. . nn 407,299 374,771) 62,769) 36,456 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, : . 
1945-46 Ags April | Week | Week 
to Pe ended | ended 
May May Mey | May 
27, | (26, 198 1945 
n | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
-XPENDITURE ' 
. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt . <7 000, 63,171) 57, 513 1,080} 3,107 
‘yments to { | 
Ireland fas oe 11,000} 996 1,069! 332) 356 
therCons. Fund { 
Services 8,000 339} 265 72 
es 484,000) 64,506) 58 mm 1,485| 3,464 
Pply Services. 5081281 826,501) 689, /253}112807 80,660 
. 5565281) 891,007) 748,081)114292) 84,124 


OT) | | 


PELF-BALAN( ING} 


“0. & Brdcastg.| 114,100} 16,400} 15,800 2,300} 2,200 


———_ |_| —————_|—_——_|——_—_ 


-|5679381| 907 407 763,881) an6s92 86,524 


tal... 





(A chang ge has been made in the method of showing 
oa of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
xpendit, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
fn en under “Total Supply Services’ instead of 
aan Shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
Uction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
209,930 to £2,877,077, the other operations 
ot the week (no longer shown separately) 
~ teased the gross National Debt by 
51,342,957 to £22,793 million. 


. NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
0, and Telegraph 
etseas Trade 


ee 


Ousing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 1,000 


1,135 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net REcEIPTs Net REPAYMENTS 








Treasury Bills .... 40,099] 3%Term.Annuities 1,480 
Nat. Savings Certs. 8,200 | 5% Convers. Loan, 
*3% Defence Bonds 4,593 en exis sarees 30 
24% Nat. War Bds. Ways and Means 
BP x lies ss 170 Advances ...... 11,420 
3% Savings Bonds, 
1965- WES ab wKRad 21,830 
1% xch. Bonds, 
news ad o4.a 42,850 
" Othe: Debt ”’— 
Internal........ 1,153 
“Other Debt "— 
External ....... 248 
Treasury Deposits. 67,500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 20,173 
206,816 "12,930 
FLOATING DEBT 
. gi bate 
| w | 
ays and | 
| "ns? | Means Trea 
| vances s | Total 
Date | De, | Floats 
| | ts; ing 
Pc | Bank |"oe”| woke 
| ‘dee Tap ~— of | Banks 
| "| Bas | 
1944 | ee eee Beers 5 
7) |1280 0) 2184-9| 374-9]... | 1419-5 | 5259-3 
Feb. 24 |1430 ; 2309°2| 542-4 1801-0 | 6082-6 
Mar. 3 |1430-0 Not Not avahable 
n» 10 |1430-0 » | 
” 17 1430 0 ” ”» | 
» 24 |1430-0 
2. o 36,80 -7 875-7 [’o- T ‘ 1859-0| 6116-1 
April 7 {1430-0 Not available 
oa pe - «~ 
» 21 |1430 
a 6209 -0 


1430 “012203 - 7 e714 8 “5 | 1995 5 
440 -0 available 


on: ae H1460. ‘ 
a ae 0 | 
1500 -0! 2173 -4 | 558-2 |'10-2'| 2063-0 6304 -9 


‘TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 

| | Per 

| Smet A | Cent. 

Date of | _| Rate |Allotted 
| Applied aoe ee 
| men j * 

| Offered - Allotted | Rete 

i a 
1944 | | s. 

May 26 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 | 46 
Feb. 23 | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0 0-99; 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0} 237-6 | 110-0 | 1911-37) 21 
» 9 | 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0/ 1911-50} 21 
» 6.6 =|: 110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-77 | 27 
» ©6©.3—«|:110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-88 | 28 
29 | 110-0 | 225-6 | 110-0/| 19 10.06 | 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1/| 110-0 | 20 1-86 | 20 
» 13 | 110-0 | 244-4| 110-0/ 20 2:28/| 24 
* §©20 | 110-0 | 244-3 110-0 | 20 2424/| 24 
” 27 | 120-0 | 227-3 120-0/ 20 0-17| 24 
May 4 | 130-0! 255-2 | 130-0 | 19 11-85| 30 
» 11 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0 0-13| 40 
” 18 | 130-0 | 218-0 | 130-0 | 20 0-24| 44 
» 25 | 130-0) 222-7 6130-0! 20 0-37/ 41 


On May 25, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
nd id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
cout 41 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications So 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accep in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 


are being offered for June 1.. For the week ended 


June 2 the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits 


at a maximum amount of £90 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 

18% 
3% 3% 
Week | wis.c. | Defence | Savings uer 

Bonds | (1950). 

1945 | 
20 | 4,107 1,816 8,142 | 19,285 
» 28) 3,292 1,686 7,537 | 12,546 
Apr. 3| 4,685 1,243 6,351 | 14,041 
» 10| 3,626 21 7,241 | 13,370 
” 17| 3,891 2145 | 10,666 2,938 
” 24 | 4,093 1,803 7,137 | 11,432 
May 1| 4571 1,858 8,372 | 10,308 
» 8| 2677 326 8,426 | 11.699 
” 15 | 5,007 1.616 3118 | 10,386 
” 92! 3,085 6,403 | 10,519 
” 99 12 : 3,395 "064 


Totais 
to date 1,376,708 | 813,890° 973, 233¢§| 298,605t 





~~ © 287 weeks. s30 aan. 
sInclnding all Series. 
ee free loans received by the Treasury up 
Uses May —— to s a value of grisa08), 
vings Certificates to the 


470, had oe eel 


t 30 weeks. 


‘ ae 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 30, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . ..1269,640,052 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . oy See 
partment.... 30,601,666 | Other Secs.. 745,925 
Silver Coin ... 9,381 
é Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BOO is eves 241,718 
1300,241,718 4300,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Props’ Capital » 553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 230,562,764 
Me ho texe ss 3,238,172 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 14, 791, 234} Discounts & 
—_——____—_- Advances... 9,583,673 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 23,707,929 
Bankers ..... 212,391,492 ——_—— 
Other Accts... 50,690,695 33,291,602 
——_—__—_——— } Notes........ 30,601,666 
263,082,187 | Gold & Silver 
ie eae 1,208,561 
295,664,593 295,664,593 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(£ millions) 
| 1944 » 1945 
| May | May May | May 
31 16 gs 23 30 
Issue Dept. : F | 
Notes in circulation... . .| |1135 -5}1261 -6)1266 7/1269 6 
Notes in banking depart-) | 

MIN i ai Hede ee ota | 44. 7 38-7} 33 5 30 -6 
Government debt and) 

NS” eee pie “2 re _; 2 —_= 2 
Other securities........ | 0-8] 0:7 
ne OS, eee : 3 0 9 0. 9 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 2, 0-2 

fine RE eet at 168 “00 168 ‘001168 "00|168 00 

Deposits : 
Public... .. +--+ 0 eee eee} 15-0) 17-1 9-8) 14-8 
MN cb vase Pe Bere 165-1) 184-9) 219-3; 212-4 
ert re eee | 58-2) 50-3) 49-9) 50-7 
ect cis ives | 238-3} 252-2) 279-0) 277-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government ........... | 215-6} 203-9} 237-7} 230-6 
Discounts, etc.......... | | 13-0) 10 -2) 9-6 
CURE sy cscwtecacecess | 24-2) 13-1) 14-1) 23-7 
TOES Eo. he ev netn ses | 240-8) 230-0! 262-0) 263-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 15-4) 40: | 34 7 31:8 
/Q 9 /o /o 
“ Proportion ”.........-. | ‘6-al 15-8: 12-41 ihe 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands ~ 


| Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

May | May | May | May 

27, 26, ea 

1944 1945 1944 | 1945 

Working days :- 6 5 124 | 122 
Birmingham. .... 1,772 1,441 , 37,505 | 35,663 
Bradford........ 2,085 1,470 | 38,467 | 38,863 
|. ee are 669 544 14,062 | 14,365 
PU hecenscesun 621 892 12,957 | 15,270 
Pe ae 1,664 1,246 25,266 26,01¢ 
Leicester ........ 812 666 17,746 | 18,508 
Liverpool .......| 4,785 4,917 108,345 | /111, 034 
Manchester...... 3,947 2,834 | 73,243 | 72, 401 
Newcastle....... 1,845 1,536 | 37,035 37,102 
Nottingham ..... 374 326 8,595 | 10,211 
Sheffield ........ 656 561 ee — 

Southampton .... ove 

ie ee 13, 230 “16, 433 395, 907. 400, 032 
Se ois 6, 585. 1, 1756 ‘160, 7110 | 164,362 


* May 20, 1944, May 19, 1945. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25$d. for cash and for two months. The New 


York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


oa = 

Fine’ Tola 100 Fin be Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. . 

715 4 130 

7%é O 132 12 

75 ll 132 10 

74 «#12 131 (0 

75 4 132 6 

74 #8 132 .2 

74 «#214 132 3 








by 
i 
t, 
a! 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | May | May | May 
RESOURCES 25, 10, sash 24, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1944 | 1945 1945 


due from Treasury 


18,801) 17,508 iT ral3 17,429 
Total reserves 


19,427| 18,426) 18,436] 18,368 
| 





Total cash reserves....... 274) 241 242 254 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. ... .| 13,989) 20,720; 20,668) 20,929 
Total loans and secs. .... 14,227| 21,275) 21,160) 21,658 
Total resources .......... | 35,397) 41,437 41,900) 41,994 

LIABILITIES | 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 18,320} 22,722) 22,782) 22,761 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 800} 900) 1,050} 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,000 ae 13,000} 15,116 
Govt. deposits ........... 38944 102} 526 
Total deposits ........... 15, 349) 16, 959 16,889) 17,235 


Total liabilities 


35, 397) 41,437) 41,900 41, 994 
Reserve ratio 


57 -7% 046 5% 46 °5%/45 -9% 


BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 


21,324) 20,352) 20,351) 20,271 
Treasury & bank currency. 


4,100) 4,132 a“ 4,142 





LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. .. 





21,191) 26,312] 26,372) 26,399 
‘| 2.722] 2,831) 2,478) 2,845 
j ' 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
ees = 











BANK OF BELGIUM 
_ Million Belgian Frs. 


| ' 








a 
| April | May | May | May 
| 26, 3, 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 
Ec cuaena an saeree | 31,327| 31,326) 31,326) 31,283 
Foreign exchange ........ 2,768) 3,636! 3,435) 3, 640 
Private loans and discounts! 533) 518; 494 483 
Loans to State........... 43, 097; 42, 710) 43,090) 43,086 
LIABILITIES 
NE os om cp he 4eiane | 52, 847| 54, 096) 54,595) 54,526 
Current accounts : | 
(a) Govt. accounts...... 5 4) 2 


5, 320 4, aad | 4, 423, 4,812 


(6) Private accounts .... 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_ Milica Swiss ‘Vrs. 


| may | April | April Pain| May 

| 15, | 14, | 23, | 30, | 15, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Cee ie '4371 -914671 -7/4693 -2/4771 -3,4766 -5 
Foreign exchange . -| 76-3| 93-7) 96-1) 102-3) 106-9 
Discounts, ete. ....| 55: -1| 331-3, 325-3] 323-6, 321-0 
Advances......... 


15 6 14-6) 14 +3, 15- 2 15°3 

Securities .........| 64-2) 63 8 63-8) 63 7 63-7 
| 
LIABILITIES | | 


Notes in ciecniation! eee *7\3479 - 9) 3463 0: 3558 -0.3472 -5 
Other sight liabs. ..| 242 °5| 1427 -0,1456 - “41447 - 0 1528-1 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million éN. me" s 





: April | Mar. | Mar. Apr 
‘ a 22 %, | 2 
ASSETS 945 | 194 sc 
Gold and Stg. exch, ...... 32 a 49 +25) 50 33 oon 
Advances to State........ 37 -67) 30-89; 29-69) 28-2 
en 11-74) 13-26, 13-26 12-97 32 1 
LIABILITIES il . 
Bank notes........m.... 36-59} 39°75, 40-15 40-2 100 x 
Demand liabs. : State +++] 13-59) 24-04) 16-89 15 -59 : | a 
Banks and others peepeesat 64) 27- 3-19 33.9) s | i 
Reserve to sight liabs...... 40 -194/53 994/55 -09/,|56 .go 1 | 
ea a ad ge 
Bi: 
1 ‘ie: 
ne : 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND [Muh 1 
1029 | 
Million £’s 0 | 1 
ie sincticic sienna cleeitbeadinaiallies " 
- i May | May | May ! May 0) |) 
20, | 5, | 12,| 19 dy) 
: Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 102m | 
OR... co rcresereapeescs 2-65) 2-65 2-65 265 me le 
British Govt. secs......... 24-15 29-04) 28 -84) 29.04 
Sterling balances......... 1-42) 1- 29) 1-48) 1-08 
\ 
LIABILITIES | rt 
Notes in circulation. ...... 28-30, 33-08) 33-07 32-45 fm Ua 


| 









































a Maas April | April | May May 
| ad Million e's 19, 26, ts —— 
May | | April | April | May , May ab Uae > So Ba wih a Rick elle eho ae ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Pr 
12, | 20, | 27, | 4 | 1, ] re isn a bads | 75,151} 75,152) 75,151| 75,151 fame J. 1 tc 
ASSETS 1944 | 1946 | 1945 | | 1945 1945 | April | Age® April | April Private discounts and 1 
Gold coin & bullion.; pe 444 44 444 Be 5 is, 20, advances.......... | 32,277 31,328 52,314) 31,729 High 
Rupee coin........ | 13 201) 206! 191; 183 ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | | 1945 1945 Advances to State: — | eee 
Balances abroad ...| 1, 771| 3,942) 3, 969 3,913} 3,799 Gold coin and bullion. .... 87 -84.101 23 102 -17|102 -02 BOR ssi css 499,508) 501,408) 507,908 528,758 45 
Sterling securities..} 8,048} 9,983) 9,983) 10,063, 10,143 | Bills discounted.......... 21-65, 31-09 30-31) 31-41 a) In occupation costs) 426,000| 426,000! 426.000 426,000 1 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. = 578} 568 578) 578 Invest. and other assets. . ' 83-25) 87-54) 87-16) 88-27 6) Treasury —. iy 20,900) 27,400, 28,250 
Investments....... 106) 215) 215, 228,217 (c) Fixed advances ...| 54,508) 54,508) 54,508) 54,508 a 
| } LIABILITIES | ! 

LIABILITIES — | | Notes in circulation....... | 48-71) 58-96) 57-50; 57-12 LIABILITIES e 
Notes in circulation} 9,101) 11,087) 11,070) 11 ,158) 11,250 Deposits : Government ...| 10-30) 15-55) 16-14) 17-79 __. . Sey rey 579,173) 580,944) 587,809 589,475 124) 
Deposits: Govt. . 729 3,071, 3,009) 2,863 2'814 Bankers’ ...... '125 -51/140 -18 141 -87/141-87 | Deposit total ........ »183| 36,224 34,034, 33,537 624 

iain cored 943) 787| 838 936 824 Others ........ 5:64 5-67) 5°36 6-27 | (a) Government accs 756, 792; 751 33 
meats ratio. fo 2% 193 3% |93 -2%/93 ape 5% Reserve ratio............ 146 -3°%|45 -B% 46 -2%% 145 -8% (bo) Other accounts ,0 ae 33,242) 32,78 68 
aceite Fe ee a Se OE ae Ee ee eet a oe ee 10 

a 
1% 
88/9 
1 
$88} 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS ih 
a3 
51/6 
] fr eae es, 82/74 
, i Monthly Average 1945 68/6 
i Fd Unit ahh eat | Pea eae ea eB | al a 
| | | | ¥ 7 as 
| | 1929 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 || Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. Fi 90/9 
masainiiin egit oN et ee ae ee i | a1/- 
—__——}-- a. ee a F ' 
| | ww 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7, 839, 432 sq. kms. | = 
\| | | i i| 5 
1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B. .| 1935-39= WORE a > 3st ) 247! 232) 232)| 234, 235 85/9 
2. unad. F.R.B.| 110, 58} “ios| “ias| “is2l “igs “339 “3 + e- & a/4 
» \ 2 1 239 235) 247 232; 230)) 230) 231 / 
: Manu’ tures, dur. a2. F. RB S || as 41; 1 13 279} 360) 353 376 341] 343) 344, M6 
S seat on eee B. . nm ss ll 158} 176 171) 180 173, 173 «17515 294 
j. F.R.B. .......... » 107| 67; 106) 117 129} 132) 140 133 143} 137) 140 12 Ht 
Bg mg contracts | awarded :— | | } i3l/. 
otal, adj. F.R.B.............. | 1923-25=100 || 28} 72, 81 166 68 641), ~—s «60 4 51) 48, 33 
Hi Beientil ot) cree aes ental 4 81| 89 235, 92) ell 78 ae Ee 
FaeeG hick eee 4 é 81) 
= at loadings, adj. oa 1955-39= 100 |, 78, 101) 109 138) 137) 140) 139 141 137), 143 139 a9 
Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B.....| ° } " 106) ai 149) 168 186), 181 210/193) 200 212 H 
Hi | 
1] \| | | 
; i ; 
p Reverie at. ned) BLS. RO . a | 31, ars 38,447| 39,728) 38,690} 39,526) $9,479} 39,454) 39,352 $8,159] $8,044) $8,165) 38,519 ne = 
‘|| * i ove '847| 40,197) 38,965) 38,840) 38,360) 38,347| 38,888) 38,10 
= Factory’ adj. Ri F.R.B. .../| 1939=100 | 746 mee 117-5] 126-7 130-9 127-5|| 130-2) 130-1|| 130-0 129 -6| 125-7) 125-3) 125-7) 127-1 1268 a4 
i: VERB » .. || 178-9} 177-4)| 175-9| 174-6| 161-0] 160-3| 160-7, 160-9 1604 jn 
Ce eet os 8.4} 106-0] 167. 3 132-1) 154-0) 175-7) 166 6)| 179-3] 179-7)| 175-0) 174-0] 161-7] 160-7) 161-0) 160.1 1599 FM 1) 
17 Average hours, LS af Nuihber | 50-7, 100-0 id 15 152 oon -4) 334-2)| 354-4) 345 345 -1| 4 3) 327-3) 331-8) 3303, --. - 
hourly earnings, B.LS../ | 4 64. 99.4) 99-5] 100-2] 100-3] 103-4] 103-5) 104 4 1087 09 
19. Cost of idem: FRB sad onedadl 1935-39 100 | 122-5, 97. 99-41 100 ie 116 - s 123-6 a *5}| 124-2) 124-4)| 124-2 125.8 126 - 126 €| 1 127-0} 127-1, 126-8 a 
= Pena — | 1926=100 48 | 1 ic 
21 F ade arsmabaont ales i -< 65- a 2-4 121-4) 121-8! 121-8) 122-5 123-4| 124-4) 125-5) 126-2 1274 
= — maeras ates | » 70-4, 71-3! 82-7 105 - -8| 105-6) 104-9| 104-5) 104-2) 105-1) 105-5) 104-7 14077 ~ 
| na » 70-2) 81; 3 89 97-4, 97-6) 97-8 98-0 98-7| 98-8 98 i 99-1) 92 0 
oo ek RR a ee | i | -3| 64 8 77-11 78 6, 87- 103-1) 104-0}! 102-9) 103- 103-3) 103-6) 104-1; 104- 104-7) 104-9, 105-2 = 
ts — i 
24. Total, all ing centres...... |) Milli 235 
Eo echernsesemngy , aes ig vee | 36,528) 31,165) 44,7 65,025| 76,499|| 71,874) 70,688| 73,864| 77,775) 91,281 82,751 70.253 
ee entree snes « ke a 14, 4,299} 14,810) 18,905) 24,697 23,327 28,936|| 27,031) 27,592! 28,558| 30,016] 37,678 | 34,990 29.06 
27. Money in circulation ...........| | 5 | Rate) BSha aenel “arrael spas 32126) 22,988 22,066) 21,938) 21,918) 21,712 20,727] 20,688 20,619) 20290 25°78 
$8. Sauber Beak en, Setecs Lt " 2,358 214 Ieee ce ll, 19,918) 20,449}] 20,529| 20,824) 24,425] 25,019] 25,307| 25,290 2°.) 
. << ae TS ” i <0 a 1,102} 12,886|| 12,917| 12,311] 14,148) 14,728) 14, a 13, see a) 1.288 - 
3 opiates, Cornice | aon | Seo ase) Dug eal pag a ee) ee 
us. secs., Stand. Statistics . 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds .......... | eo eal a5 2Ol 20a] 104). 104 M3) 15) Ss B. 
a RRR ba | 122 ive 105-4 13-5) 138 222°9| 224-7) 227-21 232-41 235-61 287-81 239-0) 241.9 8 
cae expend., nat. defence |_| = 4 8,269) 13,668) 23,38 2,370| 5,737|| 2,779) 2,7 2,054, 2,506 5,418) 3,587 ae 
%. » @ total held sae ya 3 85: 4, 3 te sear 26,01 tel 7,541 6,71 1, 138 7, 51 7,47 7,40 7,503) 7,551 6 7,460 Ce 
2, 7,839} 7,452\| 7,570| 7,862| 8,024 7,8 - 8,202) 7, a 
—~rebiigd  e ] | 








589,475 


321 ti 


38,499 


160-4 
159-9 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made a net interest accrued, and for r redemption for fixed interest 






































































































caeeeeed Axed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary Some. 































































































































—_——F Prices, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Prices, ro] Bes two || || Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, an. 1 to May 29 i| i] May May | May 
Baia aig T Low || || 1943 | 194s | BS | Be | ee | Hien | ‘tow | tal 18) te) | | 1948 | 1948 2945 

7 er Funds s. d. ; % % | tron, Goal and § is = © 
eaert 84 81} cent 3 aan 8 83 ‘aa l os 1855 0 5 | 66/9 | §1/9 4 a)\ 8 b'|B abcock & Wilcox a, | 85/- _ - |4 : : 
MP ioah | 1d 110% | 111 | 3.12 6gl| 64/3 .| 48/14 | He 1 sows (ja) Or | S2/- | 50/- 16 0 0 
ro | 1003 | 100 Ht 943-45...... || 10 100gxd) 119 115 10/7 a1 { 4 " | Brown (John 16: | oe - he we 4 
7 l 101 9 1 101g | 2 9 9f § 4 Cory pescccece / 
ome | 1014 | io | 102 | 2 0 3 || 28/7% | 26/6 8 « ¢ ||Dorman Ord. £1...|| 27/6 | 27/- | 519 0 
y | 108 i| io? { 1054 106" 3 6 Of! 40/- | 35/9 6 6! ‘ | uest cae e. Ord. a. | 38/- 36/6 5 9 6 
106 yo | 100 | 100 100 | 115 0 || 34/- | 28/3 a, 18 b |HadBelds Ord. eh | 30/- | 29/- | 715 0 
100 took | OTE | “984 | 212 6 || 54/6 | 46/3 rH its a ||Staveley bo/- | 47/6 | 218 6 
| 00, || 1028 | 201 | 101 | 212 0 || 58/6 | 52/6 f lake) | 54/9 | 54/- | 412 6 
118 | ee 101% | 1 100 | 218 9 || 51/3 | 41/9 4 a) | -.11 49/9 | 48/- 15 0 ¢ 
wie | a || ise | 11 1134 | 217 3] 13/68 | 11/- || 10 ¢| ape | 12/3 | 11/10} 7 0 0 
ita} | 100 | 103% | 101 103, | 212 6) 97/3 | 2473 || Sab .++|| 26/- | 24/9/69 3 
. if |, 1014 | 100g || W l0lxd | 2 9 6$|| 20/6 | 17/1031 44 Ord. 10/- 18/9 | 18/3 | 5 9 3 
101g | 2 9 3% ext! ae: 
= | io | 101 toot 1008 2 9 9$) 15/4 | 12/- || Nile! Nil ¢ | Bleachers Association 1. 13/6 | 13/3°| Nil , 
a 97 1014 | 100% i 1014 101 217 8 || 27/6 | 23/3 4¢ ¢ ||Bradford Dyers Ord. i 31/3 24/- | 4 3 ‘ 
i Bds. 3% 1960-70) 100; | 100: | 3 0 0} 37/le Nil¢ 1 c ¢ [British Celanese Ord. i I- 31/9 | 32/3 | 413 ¢ 
; 100 100 ‘ 1965-75 eo 100} | 219 0 || 53/3 49/3 5 5) @ |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 52/-xd' 50/- | 310 0 
- iil 114 112; ds 4 Tatete 113% 216 Odi) 58/3 51/3 23a 88 Courtside ee oes | 55/- | 54 | 215 3 
Mee Toot || 108ft | 10 | t0at 1024 | 214 0 |\ 27/43 | 2273 te ‘Fine Cotton aes fi. | 23/6 | 23/6 ae 2 
10a | 1004 | 10: 103 | 3 7 83! 6/-$| 3/103|| 2$@| 8 6 \lHoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/6 | 4/44|3 8 6 
doee | 103q | 2088 | 8 1962.|| 10 st | ost | 3 220°] sese | set oes Teor tton Corp. f1..|) 35/3 |. 35-"| 4 5 5 
WS 93h |) Mt | 945 || Local Loans 37%........ | 89/3 | 80/- |. 20 «| ite Eeiae | 86/3 | 85/- | 4 2 3 
| | 102 | 4:18 3 Electri | 
Wt | iort || dose” | oa" 103 | 417 igl28/9 |ni4/e |] 18 6| 5 128/9 | 125/- | 340 
1 1 = |217 34/9 | 31/6 hea| 18 $4/- | 32/- | 310 3 
7 io | T '{ | aeteeteies Geach: 100/6 | 93/9 || 17 1% e/- | 6 1334 0 
| 1415 
mm | ee ee | Pap | “ot | 3 210° 45/9 | 42 6 3a, § of London {1...|| 44/- | 42/- | 316 0 
‘S| ot wat Le 9g, 1984-64. | 100° | 3 00 || aeta | gaye a| 2 ht & Coke Ord. £1)| 23/3 | 22/6 | 4 8 0 
aoe 1068 108 106 | 218 O|] 37/3 | 34/lg a| 1..|| 36/- | 36/-.| 3.17 9 
106, | | Fore Asap ii 2 41/9 | 39/- oy | 3 1../) 40/6 | 40/- 14 5 0 
| at | i 34/9 | 33/6 |3 0 0 
la ol Ms 9 68 | 419 3e 37/- | 29/9 || 10 &| 20 ian she / 
rt 18% | 66 | Arecatine ustit le 
i 20} || 25 | 214 || Chile 6% (1929)........ 2 | 25 | 4 18 Of a5 | S/n] Tae : |13/9 | 13/6 |7 8 0 
A eS 95} | 95) | 3 210]| 41/9 | 36/6 6 e| 40/9 | 38/6 | 311 9 
* | 6s | wv | os lseoeaee 77 =| 5 311 || 18/73 | 16/3 || 18 @| " b 16/103} 16/9 | 914 0 
1% | 6 77 65% || Spanish 4%............ aes | aay oi a eee —_ CTeeoph | 82/3 ang 1338 6 
> oqll Last two | || Price, | Price, | Yield, || 46/44 | 42/103 ye +10 4 Morris Motors | 33, 44/9 | 119 0 
jaig ~ 2 Dividends || Name of Security | rd | —_ May |/112/6 |101/3 107/6 | 106 | 3 
| ate | | 194% is | 1948 | 26/13! 21/9 |] ape! 5 Bicunardoum el s...... 23/6 | 23/- }610 0 
Se) hor SS # ! Railwa sas ats races 2e/it 23/9 es é ¢ || Furness, . 24/3 | 24 5 0 0 
1 | | Nil |] 44/3 | 40/103} 6 6| 2 allP. & O. Def. flaw i 42/3 | 41/3 |317 9 
i a | wh od |Anto eee Cte Pt 108 108 | Nil 25/3 a“ 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Cot. GH 4/- | 23/9 | 5 0 0 
st oof || “ya0| ae Som Paulo Ord. Sth 53 53k | 3.14 9 |] 26/3 | 22/6 : | Sc Union ¢ Castle Ord. £1... / 23/3 4 6 0 
DI oie 1 » Castle Ord | 
' ; | 2. a ay ar gg $16 sisi 2 NM 9 || 23/- | 19/9 2 ¢| Nil ¢ ||Anglo-Dutch of Java é1.|| | 22/9 22/- | Nil , 
“a “sot | > 6 || Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 54} | 53h | 8 8 2H 46/9 | 39/6 abe ae joka (Assam) Tea £1...) 44/- | 43 at” 15 
ir | ape afb 'W. 5% Cons. Pref.Sti.|| 120} | 119 |4 4 ol 373 2/7 || 6 6 don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 3/3 3/4 | Nil 
ro i 6 TNR 4 Ist Pref 54 534 | 7 9 7 || 26/9 | 24/- || Nile| Nile||Rubber Pitns. Trust 1. 26/9 |- 25/9 | Nil 
i 5 } ae ae | Lu. hock senee 27 | 263 9 8 8 |} 39/3 | 35/6 Nile| Nil¢|\United Sua maaane 6 39/- 38/- | Nil 
8 50} | «2 | 2 BLM. 4% Pref. 1923 ot Lee te iain). - 9-4 Rianne ..|i108/13 4 103/9 | 317 0 
7 p+ le 18 > |) London oe ost | aS" ; 131 ; aaa | 81/104 24a) 10 b Burmah Oil Ord. 3 VAS 83/9 | 84/44xd 2 19 3 
m | cot | dag] 2,9 ]) Southere Det Ord. .|| 73 72 | 618 11 90/74 | 80/11} +25 1244 ||Shell Transport Ord. 1...) 84/44 | 83/lk} 1 4 0} 
™ | 6 | me) He Se. 96/104] 85/- || 10 6 @ ||Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 88/9 | 87/6 |3 8 0 
/ - Miscellaneous A : 
~~ i% ats * H jeesaree of £8. * a 4 3 5 24/6 | 19/9 10 6 7% @ || Assoc. Brit. tear ti | 21/- 20/6 | 4 7 6 
WO Sit a a —eo 5 . 385} 3855 |3 5 9 || 64/- | 59/6 | 10 ¢| Nil @|\Assoc. P. Cement Ore. ay 88 60/- | 3 6 9 
wi | 382, || «66 8) 66 2b Banko oe 310 £4@ | £44 | 3 2 onl) 77/- | 70/- || 10 €| 10 ellBarker Joba) Ord. 6 i. 73/9 | 10/- | 217 0 
a ori 32 24 Bank of New S Wales £20|| 51 | 30% | 411 onll S779 | 52/6 | % 24 ¢| 30 ¢ [Boots Pure Drug Ord. 8/-) $5/- | 543 215 5 
| Zealan -xd} 36/- 2 4hi| 46/9 | 43/- a 4/ 
wn tee | tol 3] pemmcawem een gee.) te) | Sage lase soaate/ aon! ribs 1108 ¢ Beit ~Amer. Tobacco 44 123/9 | 120/- | 1 16 6+ 
‘a’ / x sy - 
Re 4 89/6 | S40) 5 | Barclays (D.C.80,)'4° £1 "iat | “tie | 2-3 0] 100, | ‘8s | 4 ol & elcamea wields sik s9- | ay lau 5 
st | git || Bee] ae 4 om Fy, : ; b ‘a’ Ord. £1 147/6 | 145/-xd 4 2 3 
/ Lloyds ‘A’ 1 paid 62/- | 61/- | 318 6 11158/9 |140/ 176} 124 |\Carreras 
ne (ee | Sel Se A’ £8, ‘Hl sey- | a4/- 1321 6H s37- [agra || se! ene Rubber Ord. £1 . f 50/-xd, 48/3 |3 6 0 
90/9 ' 83/6 | Tio 15 Martins eeeeee "H 93/6 91/6 3 9 9 31/3 32/- 8 ce 8¢ Elec. Mus. Ind. 10/- . +i 35/6 34/3 326 93 
W/- | 90/6 8a 8 5|| Midland £1, y paid 6 63 314 oll a6 | 18/- 6 ¢ is ¢ |\Gaumont British 10/- . . | 20/- 18/6 13 4 9 
, e $6) 8 bi Net. Dis ¢ aid... 78/- | 77/- | 317 9|) 306 36/9 || 1246 a Gestetner Ltd. 8/- . | 38/9 | 38/3 | 315 0 
1/6 | Te/6 | 9% : te Nat. Prov. vs rov. £6, {1 paid. 487xd | 483 |310 6 90/- 14 6 ry (eter 8 Al a ps ; : : 
\ 3 34 Imperial Chemi {6 /6 
18 | «1 | 9b) Be Stan.of8 Africa 205d eit are ts : er, | tha +0 : Imperial Tobacco Ord. 7 1% 12 4 6t 
wa | Sue 7.) tiie 1 paid.|| 95/6 | 94/- | 316 6 $373 ||$2-00 ¢ |$1-60 c||International Nickel B $42 $42 | 315 0 
mh 2/9 |) 9a) 9b Westentastes £4, £2 pel. 96/ 44/- || 5 6| 8 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 47/9 | 45/- |2 4 0 
| egeees d on 1349 60/6 || 10 «| 10 ¢ Meta nora | 63/9 | ee 13 6 9 
ey out | 40 @! 80. b | Altiance £1, fully . a | i 316 0 66/- 18 @, 25 }/|\Marks & Spencer ‘ §/-.| 12/- 72/6xd 215 0 
MP ge | Hee) Mt eienenatisieg | BA) 2S SU ae | a) Ba motores |S | we ise § 
‘3/3 115/- | 16 @| 16 || Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. 226/- eer : : ; 42/3 a | She] 76 '|Pin Sin oases 10/-|| 39/6 39/6 |210 6 
33 i | 10/-a@) 10/-6 | & Lanes. £5, i i ist 2 8 Ot 75/3 | 68/- / 10 6 3¢a ||Tate | 10/- 69/-xd 318 0 
ny | ih | be My: b| Pearl Bt, "tie 16g | 312 0 |] 45/9 | 38/6 | 10 ¢| 18 ¢|lTriplex Salety Gla Glass Boi. 42/3 | 40/74} 313 9 
ie 16% | 6/-6 | £1, fully, ; 274 | 210 34\1114/4% |103/9 || 1245| 10 a |\Tube Investments Ord. 1) 107/6 | 105/- \4 5 9 
104 | 2st yt09i08e t69-07c|) Pradentiat £1°A'.......l| 28 | 27) | 210 3 87/1$ | 17/6 || 34a) 885 Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 82/6 | "78/9 13.3 6 
of Oe bl Royal ch tajeeneid.....| lop | caoy | 3 3 6 ll ave’ | gerne | The lapatio Usted Monsees Orcs 6is}| 42/6 | 40/- | 410 0 
NH | 9 | 5/5a) 3/35} Royal £1, 12/6 paid. | 83/3 | 61/6 | 10.4) 383) |Woolworth Ord. §/-....| 18/6 | 77/3 | 218 0 
nves | i 
> «2S | $e] 8 b||DebentureCp. Ord. Stock} 240) | 2405 | 4 5 °| - | 32 «| 35 bllAshantiGoideldsPra.4/-|| 63/9 | 62/6 Fs 2 6m 
iy 49 | 4 4] Tb) Investment Test, Def, Stk. ait aii | 4 sal one $e). | 124 ¢| 124 c||Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1..|| 73/9 | 69/43 | 312 0 
034 | (205 | 1 b| 3 a/| Trustees se he + | 1 14% || 30 a, 30 6 A) £ 0] ss 15 918 6 
! \ fa 42 3+\| 34 30/38 || Sha| 56 a Oe. | 
0 oes || 128.8) #8. pase Sone oe oe pinot 13/6 3 6 8 H oe ee ass) ate Corp. Ord. f1.. 64 | | st | 40 0 
\/6 138/6 | 1e'b| alte Guinness (Arthur) fi 46/— | 144/- | 4 0 0 || 11/8 | 10/14 | NB ¢| NOC yes g/-..| ae , aa 
j ae 5%. 5 | | a uu! see ‘| 
Ws Coase || ah | 2sbS || Ind Compe Be. One £2... 205/6 | 105/- | 4 7 3 | uit | oH | 60 8/65 | Union €p 13/6 fy: pd. s-|| 108 | 10h | 3.17 0 
m/. | ne | lab § a Watney Combe Det a 92/9| o1/- '4 7 9! 1 144 ' Ni | Ni Witwatersrand of-..!|_ 16% 16% Nil 
icins Sv. Waal div @ yearly @ % to end 1960. -(e) Unconverted, 39% basis. (f) Yield 14% basis <A) Allowing for ange 
) Sa Basie S99 tH) Void 26% bene my or eta = free, yield basis 274% ' (m) Yield basis 80%.  % Flat yield. ¢ Free of tax 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS jeter icone gi Bewie 
a May May } 3. Sees — — — a 
: ; Gross ‘| 1. Railroads. 22 29 | and Industrial. 
Gross aa | a — oaaes Katte: 65} 67$] Am. Smelting.. 48§ 494 | Int. Paper..... 284 293 
- es ——— Can. Pacific... 13) 144] Am. Viscose... 51} 50}| Liggett Myers.. 90} 91 
Name & | Ending 4a Gt. Nthn. Pf... 51} 524] Anaconda... 344 35 | Nat. Distillers. 413 42 
= 1945 + or — 6°) +a N.Y; Central .. 26% 28}] Beth.Steel.... 77} 794] Nat. Steel... 72% 724 
emis 15 | Be Pennsylvania . . 38% 403 | Briggs Mfg..... 414 44] Phelps Dodge.. 273* 28° 
ae te Southern...... 434 46} | Celanese ofAmer. at ne soon ae - wn git 
> 4,000 |+- 17,088,000 Chrysler ...... 1 Sears Roebuck. 1114 121 
Bae tee $i | May 28 | reo [¢. 439;000 [187.294,000 | +. 16,738,000 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 52} 53 | Shell Union .. of 274 
RA Wooten Tard ae | eee + 159,000 | 53,110,000 |+ 8,245,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 167§ 1714] Eastman Kodak 178° 180} Std ON.J...- 634 634 
Canadian Pacifig 7 ot z 85,000 |— 21,000 {117,687,000 |— 939,000 Int. Telephone. 29 294 | Gen. Electric .. 43% 44%] 20thCen.Fox.. 29} 30* 
Do. Gee | aad en 1a ),000|+ 647,000 {100,032,000 |— — 569,000 Pacific Light... 514 50] Gen. Motors... 68} 67$| United Drug... 21, 21 
, Nev seas alee 3 Sat 014,000 — 891,000 | 9,030,000 /— 4,642,000 People’s Gas... 83} 83 | InlandSteel... 90} 90 | U.S. Steel... 66% 67 
Central Argentine . .. ? | May 26 $2'793,800 + 274,800 |135,739,750 [+ 141026250 Sth. Cal. Ed... 30 30}| Int. Harvester. 85} 87} ] West’house E.. 35} 36 
lly, senting a1 °Y 26 (51,282 |— 3,981 | 2,556,836 |— 199,088 W. Union Tel.. 48} 49§! Inter. a. So 35 | Woolworth.... 45) 47 
eee ” ra x. dividend. 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA : 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & net 

The Bank offers a complete Ban Service and provides 
exeeptional facilities for financing every S eecription of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at cali or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on #D 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 





Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACEGHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.G.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANE (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a compamy incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS =  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ° =  £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID Non . = €164,000,000 





= ACCOUNTING SPECIALIST required immediately by 
' The Wallace Attwood Company, Management Consultants, 7, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. Applicants should have First or good 
Second-class British University Honours Degree and definite ex- 
perience in advising on and introducing types of costing 
applicable in a wide variety of industrial concerns. Salary up to 
£1,500 according to previous posts and qualifiéations. Ex-Officers 
preferred. Write, stating when available and giving full details 
ot age, education and previous posts (with salaries). 








DITOR sought for high-class, old-established commercial 
journal. Salary high. Good style, good experience and preven 


abilities essential. A knowledge of Export Trade and practice 
desirable. Confidential communications invited.—Box to, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





f4aae Research Manager requires educated Lady for in- 
teresting work. Permanent position. Must have knowledge 
of statistics.—Please write, stating fullest details, to Box 1333, 
k. W. Barney, Ltd., 4, New Court, Clements Inn, Bondon, W.C. 2. 





A SSIstaNT to Market Research Manager want.d immediately. 
+4 Splendid opportunity for well-educated Girl requiring per- 
aot ee — be nee os fi oe write, stating 
s ails, to , EB. Ww. ey, Ltd., 4, 
Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. Y 2 eee 


. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Brane and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted, 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of T: Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances ... _ ... £399,100,308 

a Bank Balances ...  ... (300,286,765 
Note Issue es soe wee -199,586,045 
Rural Credits Department ... ... 2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank Department ... 1,360,499 
Other Items eee eve ooo = sees «Ss 22,820,811 


- £925,076, 908 
——aad 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager, 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 






















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (3. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritear Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja \ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... |§|§ Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL --» &2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... &2;200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








MIDLAND ‘'ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
of the 34 per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1965-1973 
of the Company will be CLOSED from 16th-29th June, 1945, 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest Warrants. 
Warrants will be posted on 29th June, 1945. 

By Order of _ Board, 


. W. CATER, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 25th May, 1945. 





DMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL. Quali- 

fied Industrial Administrator, Statistician, Accountant and 
Cost Consultant wide experience and authority Budgetary and 
Higher Control, previously Controller group of engineering com- 
panies, Administrative Officer Civil Service and Trade Associa- 
tion; seeks Progressive Position with permanency and prospects. 
—Write, Box 73, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 





ATIONAL Institution requires experienced Accountant, pre- 

ferably qualified. Age about 30-35. Preference to disabled 
ex-Service man. Salary to start about £500. Highest references 
required.—Reply, Box No. 74, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





yeoman Student Economics, graduating M.A. Scottish Unive'- 
sity in October, desires to join Economic Research or Market 
Research and mt staff of industrial or commercial 
concern.—Write, Box 75, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





,QXPORT MARKETS. British Belting and Asbestos, Ltd., 

established 1882, manufacturers of asbestos textiles packing 
and jointing, friction fabrics for automotive and industria! appli- 
cations. and machinery belting, with extensive and long-estab- 
lished connections throughout the world, invite applications from 
British manufacturers of allied but non-competitive products with 
a view to co-operation in the sale of their goods abroad. This 
invitation should be of icular interest to firms who wish to 


: port Manager, British Belting and 
Asbestos, Ltd., Scandinavia Mills, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. 








THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


246. BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act ef Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


LONDON, E.C.2. 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL FUNDS | 


£16,377,547 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 


Printed in Great’ Britain by Sr. Clements Press, Lrp., Port 


uw 7e Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C Us. amt Li ra aE a olan 


ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


J. @. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 


Tux Economist Newsparer, LtD., 


‘S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, June 2, 1945 





